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O items of major concern to all teachers 
are salaries and pensions. Since the expan- 
sion of Social Security causes grave concern to 
all existing pension systems, | am writing to 
give you an up-to-the-minute account of the 
situation, to state the position of the American 
Federation of Teachers, and to outline possible 
future action. 

A recent history of Social Security legisla- 
tion as it affects teachers should be helpful. In 
1950, H.R. 6000 was under consideration. This 
bill provided for inclusion of teachers under 
Social Security, but only after a majority of 
the teachers under a system voted by referen- 
dum to accept the Social Security benefits. At 
that time the AFT worked for the passage of 
this bill, knowing that in some states Social 
Security offered greater benefits to some teach- 
ers than was provided by their own pension 
plan. The possibility of integrating or even of 
supplementing Social Security benefits with 
those of an existing pension system was also 
apparent. 

In 1950, the National Education Association 
vigorously opposed the referendum provision 
in H.R. 6000. Instead, they worked for an 
amendment which would exclude from Social 
Security all teachers and other public em- 
ployees who already were members of an exist- 
ing pension system. This amendment was en- 
acted into law and is now in force. The effect 
of this law left teachers desiring Social Secur- 
ity coverage no recourse except a repeal of their 
own existing pension law. 

It is our opinion that such action was un- 
necessary then and most certainly should not 
he continued. The repeal of any existing pen- 
sion law is full of serious dangers. The most 
obvious risk lies in the fact that after a pension 
law has been repealed, a slip in legislative 
action may forestall or prevent the enactment of 
a new pension law. Of equal importance is the 
possibility that rights established under a 
former pension system may be seriously 


jeopardized. 
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The AFT in 1950, and still today, maintains 
that each local system is in the best position to 
judge whether or not it will benefit from Social 
Security. The local system can best determine 
whether Social Security should be substituted 
for their existing system or whether integra- 
tion or supplementation is more desirable. We 
contend that each local system should have the 
right to vote on the proposition, and that the 
majority vote of the contributors should deter- 
mine the final action. 

What was the effect of the passage of H.R. 
6000, as amended to exclude teachers and other 
public employees? Teachers in areas having 
low pensions became interested in Social Secu- 
rity coverage. The teachers of Mississippi, with 
pitifully low pensions, petitioned for inclusion 
under Social Security. Before this could be 
done, the legislature of Mississippi had to abol.- 
ish the existing pension plans. The Virginia 
legislature abolished the Virginia teachers’ pen- 
sion plan. Fortunately, both legislatures substi- 
tuted a new package plan which provided for: 

1. Social Security coverage for all teachers. 

2. Integration of Social Security with a new 

state pension plan. 

The fact that teachers in many states are 
now seriously considering the advantages of 
Social Security, especially since the teachers in 
some states are now covered by Social Security. 
has strengthened the position taken by the AFI 
in 1950 and embarrassed the NEA for its 
ridiculous attitude of maintaining a policy of 
opposition. 

In January, 1952, at the convention of the 
National Council of Teachers Retirement held 

(Continued on page 21) 
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AFL convention again adopts 


strong education program 


Z,OLLOWING the long-established tradition 
of active support of public education, the 
1952 AFL convention, meeting in New York 
City September 15-24, adopted a strong and 
comprehensive program in the field of educa- 
tion. This program may éerve as a guide to 
affiliated central labor bodies and state federa- 
tions of labor, and also provide a basis for 
cooperation between AFT locals and AFL 


groups throughout the nation 


Federal aid to education 

In presenting a resolution on federal aid to 
education—a resolution prepared by the AFT 
delegates to the AFL convention and adopted 
by the AFL convention—the committee on edu 
cation made this statement: 


The AFL has repeatedly gone on record in favor of 
federal aid to raise sub-standard levels of education 
and to equalize educational opportunities for children 
and youth throughout the nation. The AFL over the 
last two decades has prepared and assisted in pre- 
paring a number of bills to provide federal assistance 
for the public schools. 


Federal aid to education is not a new principle in 
the United States but has been well established in a 
number of educational programs operated on a national! 
level. In the early history of the nation large sections 
of land were set aside for the support of education at 
the college level. In 1917 the Smith-Hughes Law was 
enacted, largely through the efforts of the AFL, to 
provide federal aid for vocational education in the 
fields of trades, agriculture, and home economics. A 
few years later this program was extended through 
the George-Deen Act to education in the field of dis 
tributive industries. During the depression years of 
the 1930’s, extensive federal funds were provided for 
specialized educational programs under the National 
Youth Administration, the Works Progress Adminis 
tration, and the Civilian Conservation Corps. The AFL 
cooperated in these programs and played a large part 
in working out the program of the NYA 

Federal funds were also provided to make possible 
the school lunch program and to give relief to schools 
which were overcrowded by increased population in 
war industries areas. 

At the close of World War II the GI Bill of Rights 
was enacted providing the most extensive federal-aid 
to-education program in the history of the nation. It 
was largely through the efforts of the AFL that the 
educational provisions of the bill were extended to 
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include all veterans with a reasonable minimum of 
service, rather than a relatively small number of vet 
erans selected for specialized training. 

The principle of federal aid for specialized educa 
tional purposes is, therefore, well established in the 
United States. The AFL has repeatedly taken the po- 
sition that federal aid should be provided for the 
general purpose of raising sub-standard levels of edu- 
cation and equalizing educational opportunities for 
children and youth throughout the nation. The AFL has 
also repeatedly taken the position that every child in 
the nation, regardless of race, creed, color, or the eco 
nomic status of his parents, should have the oppor 
tunity to ascend the educational ladder as far as his 
ability and his interest impel him to climb. Believing 
this fundamental educational objective can be attained 
mly through a program of federal aid to education, 
the AFL has actively supported legislation to provide 
federal funds for educational purposes to be dis 
tributed on a basis of need. 

The National Association ef Manufacturers and other 
groups are vigorously opposing federal aid to education 
for the alleged reason that federal aid would mean 
federal control of the schools. The successful operation 
of the several federal aid programs for specialized 
educational purposes described above indicates con 
clusively that federal aid to éducation need not result 
in federal control of the schools. Where federal funds 
have been provided for educational purposes, the con 
trol of the schools has been left to the states and 
local communities. 

The Executive Council's Report outlines four spe 
cific fields in which federal aid is especially needed 

1. Teachers’ salaries 

2. School buildings 

3. Special services for children — health, welfare, 
recreation, etc. 

4. Elimination of illiteracy 

The 1951 convention of the AFL also recommended 
federal aid to provide assistance for needy children in 
remaining in school. Such aid should be in the form 





of work opportunities and scholarships. The commit- 
tee believes that legislation should also be sought to 
carry out this objective. 

In general the committee believes that a sound pro- 
gram of federal aid to education would promote the 
national welfare and strengthen the national security 
in peace or in war. 

We commend the educational and legislative forces 
of the AFL for attempting to secure the revenues from 
under-sea oil for educational purposes. We believe 
that this program should be continued and that from 
this source or from other sources federal funds should 
be provided for investment in the greatest wealth of 
the United States—the nation’s children. 


Support of public education by general taxation 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the convention committee on education, the 
AFL convention adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the proposal that public education should 
be supported in part by private contributions 
from business. The report of the education 
committee included the following comment: 


The AFL, throughout its entire history, has based 
its program of action upon the belief that free public 
education supported by general taxation and available 
to rich and poor alike, is the essential foundation upon 
which a democratic government must be built. In its 
very first convention, in 1881, the AFL declared that 
it is a primary responsibility of the state to educate 
the citizens of the nation so they may be able to 
understand and carry out intelligently the responsi- 
bilities of democratic government. 

While the principle of “free public schools support- 
ed by general taxation” was essential to the democratic 
government in the early history of the nation, this 
philosophy has become even more vital in the com- 
plex industrial age of these present times. The com- 
ing of the airplane and the invention of the atomic 
bomb have created a world in which the United States 
has been placed next door to the nations of the world. 
Today the United States and the United Nations are 
involved in a world-wide struggle for the preservation 
of freedom and democracy. As never before, the United 
States faces the obligation of demonstrating to the 
world a successful democratic society. A free public 
school system is the indispensable foundation of such 
a society and any attempt to weaken or destroy the 
principle of free schools supported by general taxa- 
tion is a threat to the democratic structure of the 
nation. 

The recent proposal, therefore, of powerful indus- 
trial organizations to support the public schools in 
part by private contributions, constitutes a dangerous 
threat to democratic government in the United States. 
The full strength of the American labor movement 
should be marshalled in opposition to any and all 
proposals to support the public schools in part or in 
full with contribution. from private business institu- 
tions. Just as trade unions battled in the early his- 
tory of our great nation to establish the principle of 
free schools financed by public taxation, so the labor 
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movement today must battle against the ominous pro- 
posal of big business groups to support the public 
school system by private contributions. Labor must let 
it be known to all the world that the control of the 
public schools of the United States is not for sale to 
big business at any price and that those who attempt 
to avoid taxation for public education through private 
contributions will meet the unalterable opposition of 
the labor movement of the nation. 


Vocational education 


The AFL position on vocational education 
was presented in this statement prepared by 
the committee on education and adopted by 
the convention: 


At the turn of the century, from 1900 to 1917, the 
AFL worked year after year for the enactment of a 
bill to provide federal aid for vocational education. 
It was largely as a result of this program that the 
Smith-Hughes Act was passed by Congress in 1917 to 
provide federal aid for education in the fields of trades, 
agriculture, and home economics. This program has 
been of great value but, as the Executive Council's 
Report points out, the administration of the program 
has not been entirely satisfactory. In some instances 
this vocational program, which was enacted largely 
through the efforts of organized labor, has been used 
against the interests of the labor movement. In some 
instances the program has been used to provide a 
source of cheap labor rather than as a medium for 
sound trade training for citizens in a democracy. . . . 


The AFL has taken the position over the years that 
students in trade and vocational schools should have 
a broad general education as well as a specialized 
trade training. All children and youth—whether in 
academic or trade schools—should be educated in 
terms of their whole lives as well as in their vocations 
or trades. Training for living outside the job or voca- 
tion is no less important than education for the job 
itself. For this reason vocational schools should offer 
courses in citizenship, English, and cultural subjects 
which will provide a more abundant life for the 
worker. 


In order to make possible a broader general educa- 
tion for the vocational student, the AFL has advocated 
that students should not enter specialized trade train- 
ing before the age of 16. In vocational schools in 
which students are admitted at the age of 14, the 
trade training should not begin until the third year. 


The committee on education also recom- 
mended the following program of action to 
carry out objectives set forth in the Executive 
Council’s Report: 


1. The AFL permanent committee on education 
should establish a close working relationship with the 
Vocational Education Department of the Office of Edu- 
cation in order to improve the administration of the 
program and to correct the procedures to which organ- 
ized labor objects. The close cooperation with the 
Office of Education in the field of apprenticeship train. 
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ing offers a good example to follow in the general field 
of vocational education. 

2. Renewed efforts should be made to have active 
labor-management advisory committees for all voca- 
tional education programs. Actively functioning labor 
representatives on such committees could solve many 
of the difficulties in the vocational program. 

3. In accordance with the recommendation of pre- 
vious AFL conventions, labor representatives should 
demand that trade training be taught by union journey- 
men (or their equivalent) with several years of ex- 
perience in the trade. In a general way, a high school 
diploma plus trade training plus several years’ ex- 
perience in the trade should be considered the equiva- 
lent of a college degree which is generally required for 
academic teaching. 

4. As recommended by the 195] convention, com- 
mittees from central labor bodies should call upon their 
respective superintendents of schools and heads of 
vocational departments to discuss problems of mutual 
interest including the provision and protection of ex- 
perienced trade unionists as teachers and a more 
adequate treatment of labor’s philosophy, objectives, 
and accomplishments in the curriculum. Programs 
should be worked out to provide sound information to 
teachers, both academic and vocational, regarding the 
labor movement. The lack of reliable information on 
the part of teachers at all levels regarding the labor 
movement is literally appalling. 

5. Whenever possible, officers and representatives of 
organized labor should accept invitations to speak to 
groups of students and teachers in both the vocational 
and the academic fields. The Workers Education 
Bureau can supply materials to assist in preparing talks 
of this kind. Only from the labor movement itself can 
reliable information be secured regarding the philos- 
ophy, objectives, and accomplishments of trade 
unionism. 


Attacks on public education 

The convention adopted a section of the 
AFL Executive Council’s Report dealing with 
attacks on public education. In this section, 
four kinds of attacks upon schools were pointed 
out: 

1. Attacks on school finance for the purpose 


” 


of “saving” taxes. 


2. Attacks on teaching methods. 


> 


3. Attacks on the curriculum. 

4. Attacks on the integrity and fitness of 
teachers. 

In recommending adoption of this section 
of the Executive Council’s Report, the commit- 
tee on education made this statement: 


The AFL has repeatedly taken a strong stand in 
favor of adequate financing of the public schools. The 
1951 convention adopted a statement on the rights of 
teachers, including adequate salaries, tenure, retirement 
provisions, and academic freedom. The AFL has like- 


wise pointed out in previous declarations that anti- 


. 


quated education “in the three R’s” is no longer 
adequate in the complex society of the present age. 
Labor has emphatically condemned those who advo- 
cate “ox-cart” education in the age of the airplane and 
the atomic bomb. 

Labor has also condemned those attacks upon the 
curriculum which have resulted in unfair and inade- 
quate treatment of the problems of organized labor in 
the curriculum of the public schools. Labor believes 
that the community should have the right to influence 
the curriculum of the schools, but emphatically con- 
demns the use of the schools as a medium for anti- 
labor propaganda. Organized labor itself should strive 
to influence the curriculum constructively and attempt 
to have its point of view fairly and adequately pre 
sented. However, in cooperating in public school pro- 
grams, organized labor should never attempt to control 
the public schools. Such contro] should be left in the 
hands of the duly elected school authorities. 


Intelligence tests 

Another section of the AFL Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report was concerned with intelligence 
tests. The convention voted that this section 
should be referred to the permanent committee 
on education for further study. In commenting 
on this section of the report, the convention 
committee on education urged that the labor 
movement be constantly alert to detect and 
correct injustices which may result from im- 
proper use of intelligence tests. “At best,” 
stated the committee, “mental and aptitude 
tests can give only general indication of the 
interests and ability of the student. . . . Mental 
tests should be used, therefore, only as a general 
guide to a student’s interests and abilities, and 
not as a final factor in working out his educa- 
tional program.” 


The Workers Education Bureau 

The functions of the Workers Education 
Bureau were described by the committee on 
education as follows: 


1. To educate the members of the AFL— 
especially new members—in the basic princi- 
ples and philosophy of the trade union move- 
ment. 


2. To educate the general public outside of 
the trade union movement regarding the aims, 
history, and achievements of the American 
labor movement. 

“These two functions,” stated the committee, 
“constitute a tremendous task which is vital to 
the success of the labor movement in the 
United States. It should be the primary objec- 
tive of the education program of the AFL that 
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every member who holds a union card should 
be an active, sincere trade unionist devoted to 
the high principles of organized labor. It 
should also be a basic objective of labor’s edu- 


cation program to break down the false con- 


cepts which have been built up through anti- 
labor propaganda and to inform the general 
public—especially student groups—regarding 
the true aims, objectives. and accomplishments 
of organized labor.” 


Labor’s View point and 
Business-Industry-Education Days 


ABOR in general—and the AFT in particu- 
lar—has long objected to the biased, anti- 
labor viewpoint usually presented in the 
Business - Industry - Education Days which 
teachers have been forced to attend. 

In an effort to counteract this one-sided 
presentation, the Minneapolis Central Labor 
Union sponsored a Labor-Education Day last 
April. A brief report of this experiment was 
published in the May issue of the AMERICAN 
Teacuer. In Baltimore, school and labor offi- 
cials succeeded in effecting several important 
improvements in the BIE Day pattern offered 
by the Baltimore Association of Commerce 
last June. 

The AFT, however, urges its locals “to re- 
sist the organized movement for special interest 
days under private, non-professional control, 
whether the control be by industry, labor, or 
any other special group.” This position was 
clearly set forth in a resolution adopted by 
the 1952 AFT convention. The resolution is 
presented below, following a report on the 
Minneapolis and Baltimore experiments. 





Labor-Education Day 
in Minneapolis 
IN 1950, the Minneapolis Board of Education 
voted approval of a Business-Education Day 
to be held that fall and a Labor-Education Day 
to be held during the following school year. 
The request to sponsor a day on which teachers 
might learn first-hand of the objectives and 
accomplishments of organized labor came from 
the Minneapolis Central Labor Union. As a 
result of this request, the first Labor-Education 
Day in the nation was observed on April 29, 
1952. 

A School Bulletin sent out by the Minneapolis 
Board of Education announced the plans for 
this unusual event as follows: 
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“Recognizing labor’s important contributions 
to American public schools, the Board of Edu- 
cation, on the recommendation of Superintend- 
ent Rufus A. Putnam, has designated that Tues- 
day, April 29, be observed as Labor-Education 
Day by the public school teachers of Minne- 
apolis. 

“A committee from the administration, Harry 
P. Cooper, chairman, is cooperating with a 
committee from the Central Labor Union. 
headed by William V. Sinnott. Plans are now 
forging ahead for a day giving all teachers an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the role of the worker, yesterday and today, 
in the development of manifold phases of 
American life. 

“With students excused for the day. school 
personnel will convene at the Labor Temple. 
117 Fourth Street S.E., and in nearby auxiliary 
rooms at 9 a.m. Sessions will alternate, morning 
and afternoon, between general meetings in the 
auditorium and sectional meetings, and will 
run through the regular day until 3 p.m. 

“Educational and labor leaders will preside 
Among those to lead discussion groups are Dr. 
George E. Axtelle, professor of educational 
philosophy, New York University; John D. 
Connors, director of workers’ education of the 
American Federation of Labor; Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, executive secretary of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

“Edwin Young, director of the Workers 
School at the University of Wisconsin, his 
associate, Robert Ozanne, and Walter Uphoff. 
head of workers’ education at the University of 
Minnesota, are among others who will be in 
attendance for leadership. 

“John M. Eklund, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, only recently returned 
from Geneva, Switzerland, where he was one 
of two American labor delegates to the second 
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advisory committee session of salaried and 
professional workers of the International Labor 
Organization of the United Nations, will be 
one of the platform speakers. 

“A documentary movie, With These Hands, 
done bv the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers of America, which presents the story 
of the textile industries, will be shown at 
intervals during the day. 

“Further plans for both general and sec 
tional meetings will be published as they un- 
fold. Teachers have already indicated their 
preferences for discussion subjects, which were 
circulated by school mail last week. These 
choices are now being compiled, and announce- 
ments of subjects desired by teachers will be 
made in a subsequent bulletin.” 

Dr. Mercedes Nelson, of the Minneapolis 
Federation of Women Teachers, was one of 
the co-chairmen of the committee of the Central 
Labor Union which helped to plan the event. 
Other members of that local and also of the 
Federation of Men Teachers served on the 
many committees through which teachers did 
their part to make the day a successful one. 


Baltimore's Industry-Business- 
Labor-Education Week 

THE usual Business-Education Day, so often 
sponsored by business groups who feel that 


teachers are in need of greater understanding 
and knowledge of the American economic sys- 
tem, was drastically changed from its familiar 
pattern when it reached the Baltimore school 
system last June. Vigilant school officials op- 
posed closing the schools at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense and forcing teacher attendance at meet- 
ings and field trips sponsored and conducted by 
the Association of Commerce. Instead of a Busi- 
ness-Education Day, therefore, there was born 
an “Industry-Business-Labor-Education Work- 
shop,” not for a day, but for a full week; not 
on school time, but during summer vacation; 
not with a captive teacher audience, but with 
voluntary participants. 

Through its newly formed Committee on 
General Education, the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce sought one hundred percent par- 
ticipation by teachers, with schools closed for 
the day. A Department of Education spokes- 
man suggested instead that the time be 
lengthened into a full week of voluntary par- 
ticipation, with credits applicable for salary 
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increments. He foresaw a large attendance 
through the use of this incentive. Out of the 
more than 4,000 teachers in the Baltimore 
schools, 700 attended the workshop upon which 
this report is based, and 400 more were slated 
to attend a repetition of the workshop scheduled 
for August. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
requested that the Association of Commerce 
include labor in its program. This suggestion 
was accepted by the committee members and 
heartily approved by the Professional Develop 
ment Committee of the Department of Educa 
tion, which officially expressed pleasure that 
labor had a part in the planning. The Super 
intendent further declared that the program 
should be on a reciprocal basis and invited the 
leaders of labor and industry to visit the 
schools during American Education Week in 
November. It is evident, therefore, that several 
of the features of Business-Education prozrams 
which were objectionable to labor were antici- 
pated by school officials and quickly removed 
by their action. 

Many leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor have taken exception to industry pro- 
grams in the schools on the ground that these 
programs are often used as a medium for 
spreading anti-labor propaganda and constitute 
an attempt to control the content of the subject 
matter. Here in Baltimore, George B. Randall. 
President of the Baltimore Teachers Union 
was asked by the Superintendent to serve on 
the large committee planning the workshop 
Edward H. Johns, Executive-Secretary of the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, served as his 
advisor and frequently met with the committee 
Since this large planning group was otherwise 
composed of representatives of industry, the 
Association of Commerce, and the Department 
of Education, Mr. Randall and Mr. Johns 


represented the interests of labor. 


The program as finally adopted 

As it was finally adopted, the program a! 
lotted labor the morning session of the first day 
Monday was divided, therefore, between labor 
and finance; the balance of the week was de- 
voted to industry, marketing, public utilities 
and commerce. Plant visits were arranged each 
afternoon with the exception of Monday, when 
neither labor nor finance was allotted time for 
field trips. Expense of transportation (by bus) 
was paid by host companies. 








Mark Starr, education director of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, de- 
livered the main address for labor, entitled 
“Labor’s Role in Business.” His principal 
theme, “Trade unions are putting democracy in 
overalls and are putting it to work everyday,” 
helped some of the teachers to find a new focal 
point in their observations and thinking while 
on visits to plants and offices. The film, With 
These Hands, was shown to an enthusiastic 
and appreciative audience. Mr. Starr replied 
to questions on both the film and his own re- 
marks, a valuable means of highlighting audi- 
ence attitude toward labor. From the viewpoint 
of labor and because of the educative value 
that would have been derived, it is to be re- 
gretted that the afternoon was not devoted to 
field trips to labor organizations throughout 
the city. 

Throughout the week industry and business 
made presentations on the role played by their 
particular branch of the economy. The speakers 
did not use the workshop as a vehicle for 
spreading anti-labor propaganda. It is true 
that many speakers ignored labor’s role in 
building our economy, but organized labor was 
not attacked at any time. At least three or four 
of the many speakers gave labor some credit. 
However, speakers did not refrain from using 
the workshop as a rostrum from which to make 
repeated attacks on governmental policies. The 
height of these attacks came during public 
utility day with the showing of the film, // 
You Don’t Watch Out, a diatribe on govern- 
ment power development. A number of teachers 
were particularly disturbed by the depicting 
of the government propaganda machine as a 
fox in academic robes, indicating the belief 
that education and educators were at fault. 

Labor will take strong exception to the view- 
point of one of the speakers for industry, who 
urged that vocational training be enlarged and 
more children be directed to take their place 
in industry. A narrow vocational training is 
contrary to AFL policy and the thinking of 
organized labor. 

On the last day of the program teachers were 
addressed by several speakers on the port of 
Baltimore. Mr. Edward H. Johns, Executive- 
Secretary of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, 
spoke as Chairman of the Baltimore Port De- 
velopment Commission. It was at this session 
that the workingman’s role was given proper 
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recognition. Several other speakers, aside from 
Mr. Johns, lauded labor for its development of 
the port of Baltimore. 

Literature was distributed by both the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Association 
of Commerce. Many hundreds of pamphlets 
published by the AFL or the AFT were taken 
by hundreds of teachers. The Association of 
Commerce distributed a large number of pam- 
phlets published by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Many of these pamphlets 
seem to be designed primarily as vehicles for 
criticisms of the United States government 
policies during the past twenty years. 


Suggestions for improvement 
During the course of the workshop and 
following it, several suggestions were made for 


its improvement: 

l. Teachers should be made aware of the 
fact that the idea of this project originated with 
the Association of Commerce and not with the 
Department of Education. 

2. There should be a question and answer 
period fer each presentation such as that for 
Mark Starr. Many participants felt that obscure 
points of information might have been readily 
clarified by the speakers. 

3. The Baltimore Association of Commerce 
should not ignore the title, “Industry-Business- 
Labor-Education Week,” adopted by the joint 
committee. The special edition of their maga- 
zine, which was called “Business-Education 
Week Issue,” is indicative of the reluctance to 
recognize the change in the program. 

4. Speakers for management should have 
stressed the good labor-management and human 
relationships existing in the plants. Teachers 
were Vitally interested in the people they saw at 
work as well as in the making of the products. 

5. On trips to plants, both labor (shop 
stewards) and management might confer with 
visiting teacher groups. Teachers are interested 
in meeting and talking with stewards in or- 
ganized plants. 


Reaction to the program 

Teachers were generally impressed by the 
good organization of the workshop and the 
courtesy extended to them on plant visits. 
Many looked deeply into the issues involved 
between government, industry, and labor. The 
program undoubtedly stimulated the thinking 
of those who participated. 





AFT Convention Resolution on 
Business-Industry-Education Days 


Wuenreas, The establishment of the American 
public school system is founded on the concept 
that its administration and operation is to 
function in the interests of all the children of 
all the people; and 

Wuereas, Those directly responsible for the 
conduct and control of the schools in great 
numbers have relinquished their trust to special 
interest groups by incorporating Industry- 
Education Days, sometimes Employer-Employee 
Education Day programs, as a part of the school 
program, and have allowed the schools to be 
deluged with anti-labor propaganda; and 

Wuereas, In the effort to counteract the bias 
of the Industry-Education program, the Labor- 
Education Day program has been sponsored; 
and 

Wuereas, The use of the schools by any 
special interest group to influence any part 
of the education program is in violation of 


our democratic concept of education, which 


demands that pupils be trained in critical think- 
ing and in discussion of controversial issues; 
therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the AFT urge its locals to resist the 
organized movement for special interest days 
under private, non-professional control, whether 
the control be by industry, labor, or any other 
special group. 

2. That the AFT condemn the use of biased, 
anti-labor publications. 

3. That the AFT publicize and prepare im- 
partial, educationally sound materials in the 
field of labor and management. 

4. That the AFT urge all locals to work to 
secure the adoption of such sound and impartial 
materials in their local school system. 

5. That the AFT urge that such sound and 
objective materials on labor and management 
be integrated into the normal curricular activi- 
ties of the public schools. 

6. That a resolution to this effect be intro- 
duced into the AFL convention by the AFT 


delegate- to the AFL convention. 


Want to Be a Counselor? 


By Benjamin J. Novak 


Murrell Dobbins Vocation-Technical School, Philadelphia 


Lecturer in Secondary Education, Temple University 


\ ANY young teachers are showing whole- 
i some interest in the opportunities offered 
by the rapidly expanding field of counseling 
and guidance. Here is a field of education that 
is growing with such celerity that its statistics 
cannot be kept up to date. 

In 1945-6 the United States Office of Educa- 
tion reported that there were more than 8,000 
counselors and guidance officers (part and full 
time) in the approximately 24,300 public 
secondary schools of the United States. The 
ratio of women to men was about four to three. 
Less than seventeen per cent of the public 
secondary schools throughout the country had 
counselors in 1945-6. The distribution was of 
course not uniform. the concentration being 
much heavier in the Eastern Seaboard States. 
It has been reliably estimated that the number 


of counselors has by now at least doubled.* 
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ven more recently, specialized guidance serv- 
ices are developing in the elementary school. 

\ counselor, incidentally, is not a “giver of 
advice.” Guidance may be defined as those 
services that assist students to recognize and 
solve their personal, educational, and life prob- 
lems, make life adjustments, and become in- 
creasingly self-dependent. The child, not the 
counselor, makes the decisions. 

lhe counselor has many duties: 

He counsels individual students concerning 
their personal, educational, and vocational 
problems. There may be financial difficulties, 
health defects, boy-girl questions, school fail- 
ure, family troubles, and dozens of other mat- 
ters, large or small. real or imaginary—but 
important to the child involved. There are fre- 
*Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 


Guidance Service, United States Office of Education. Com- 
munication dated January 4, 1951. 





quent contacts to be made with parents, teach- 
ers, social agencies, schools, employers, health 
officials, law enforcement agencies, and others. 

The counselor administers various psycho- 
logical tests. He places students in jobs or 
other schools, and follows up their progress. 
He organizes and conducts guidance classes, 
occupational tours, and career conferences. 

Although the counselor usually is not ex- 
pected to administer discipline, he must be able 
to assist students to get at the heart of what 
causes them to become disciplinary offenders. 

In many schools, especially those of smaller 
size, the counselor spends part of his time in 
teaching. 


What are the qualifications? 

In order for the counselor to discharge well 
all his duties, he must be suitably qualified. 
The requirements may be grouped under three 
broad categories. They are: (1) personal 
characteristics; (2) experience; (3) profes- 
sional preparation. 

The prospective counselor must be interested 
in and understand young people. Do you have 
a warm practical (not sentimertal or morbid) 
interest in the hopes, disappointments, and 
troubles of children—an interest stronger than 
your desire to teach any school subject? Do 
young people seek you out as a confidant more 
often than other people they know? Are your 
inner resources strong enough to keep the shar- 
ing of many troubles from “getting you down”? 
Can you get along with many different kinds of 
people? Are you patient and resourceful enough 
to work out and wait out slowly developing, 
constantly changing, personal adjustments of 
children? Can you lead rather than drive? Do 
you understand well the conditions of classroom 
teaching? How broad are your interests and 
knowledge? 

The counselor’s experience must be rich and 
varied. He should have lived and observed 
much. Do you know the essence of emotional 
conflict, bereavement, family turmoil, financial 
stress, processes and conditions in industry, 
life in tenement and suburbs, and multitudinous 
other circumstances which make up life’s va- 
ried patterns? Experience can be acquired in 
many ways. Be observant and wide-awake in 
all that you see and do. Be a good teacher, 
recognizing each student as having many needs 
other than the subjects you are teaching. 
Sponsor activities like clubs, scout troops, ath- 
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letics, or other voluntary, interest-motivated 
activities. Obtain a varied summer experience 
working in business or industry. Try camp 
counseling. Even time spent in the armed serv- 
ices, voluntary or otherwise, has its maturation 
value! 

Concerning professional preparation, about 
half the states currently require special cer- 
tification for the counselor. You should check 
the requirements of the states and districts in 
which you are interested. Whether or not your 
state now has any professional requirements, 
the well-prepared counselor should have a 
master’s degree or the equivalent in specialized 
training. The program includes, among other 
things, a basic course in guidance, counseling 
techniques, occupations, tests and measure- 
ments, social case work, mental hygiene, labor 


problems, and organizing and administering 


guidance progratns. 


How to get started 

Although the beginning teacher should not 
expect to become a counselor at once, there is 
no reason why he should not think early about 
the possibilities in the field. 

While you are in the process of becoming 
a good teacher, acquire some of the other rec- 
ommended experience. Develop a guidance 
point of view in your teaching. Attend profes- 
sional meetings and read on the subject. Visit 
counselors in schools or social agencies, and 
find out what they do. Inquire about your 
state and local requirements. Check on col- 
legiate offerings in guidance. 

Let your principal know of your interest in 
the field. Finally, remember that some guidance 
is done by all teachers. The counselor is one 
of the specialists helping the general practi- 
tioner in education. Think well regarding your 
future aims in the teaching profession! 








John Dewey Memorial Address 


Delivered at the 35th annual AFT convention, Syracuse, New York 


By Joseph Jablonower 


Joseph Jablonower, one of the founders of the teacher union movement, has long been active in 
the AFT local in New York City. In 1917 he was one of those who formed the New York Teachers 
Union, forerunner of the New York Teachers Guild, AFT Local 2. He has served as a vice-president of 
the local, as its secretary-treasurer, and as chairman of its academic freedom committee. Since 


1938 he has been a member of the Board of Examiners in the New York City schools. 


** ANY activity pursued in behalf of an ideal 

end against obstacles and in spite of 
threats of personal loss because of conviction 
of its general and enduring value is religious 
in quality.” (4 Common Faith, p. 27) These 
are John Dewey’s words among the many that 
might be called as an appropriate invocation 
for this opening session of the convention. For 
it was in pursuit of an ideal end that the 
American Federation of Teachers found its 
reason for being and it was against seemingly 
insuperable obstacles that it finally achieved 
status and influence. In the launching of the 
Federation and in the early years of its striving, 
John Dewey played a part for which it would 
not be possible for us to be sufficiently grateful. 
The only form of gratitude that would be in 
keeping with the greatness of his spirit and the 
nobility of his example is a solemn rededication 
on our own part to the pursuit of this ideal 
end. For us, as teachers, this ideal end is 
pointed out by Dewey: “What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that 
must the community want for all of its chil- 
dren.” (The School and Society, p. 19) 

So wide was the range of interest, so compre- 
hensive was the scope of his work, so profound 
was his influence, that it is impossible to avoid, 
for our present purpose, the difficult task of 
selecting narrowly only certain aspects of 
Dewey’s work, and thus to incur the risk of 
taking them out of perspective. It has been 
a rewarding experience, performing this task, 
for it meant for me communion with a great 
and noble spirit. I propose to speak of (1) 
Dewey as educator, (2) Dewey as social action- 
ist, and, finally (3) Dewey as a member of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 


Dewey as educator 

A clue to Dewey’s educational outlook is to 
be found in one of his earlier works, written 
more than a half century ago: The School and 
Society, to which we have already referred 
He wrote then: 

“Some few years ago I was looking about 
the school supply stores in the city (Chicago) 
trying to find desks and chairs which seemed 
thoroughly suitable from all points of view— 
artistic, hygienic, and educational—to the 
needs of children. We had a great deal of 
difficulty in finding what we needed, and finally 
one dealer, more intelligent than the rest, made 
this remark: ‘I am afraid we have not what 
you want. You want something at which chil- 
dren may work; these are all for listening.’ 
That tells the story of traditional education.” 
(p. 32) 

Dewey’s career as educator may be sum- 
marized as one given over to the work not only 
of reshaping the furniture but of so modifying 
the curriculum and so transforming the plexus 
of relations between teachers and pupils, be- 
tween administrators and teachers, between 
school and community that children may have 
something at which they “can work,” some- 
thing at which they can assist in formulating 
purposes and achieving goals as members of 
a school community. 

Dewey was not content with the mere scrap- 
ping of practices and institutions which he 
found defective or mischievous. He urged re- 
peatedly the necessity for reminding teachers 
that (Experience and Education, 1938) “rejec- 
tion of the philosophy and practice of tradi- 
tional education sets a new type of difficult 
educational problem for those who believe 





in the new type of education. We shall operate 
blindly and in confusion until we recognize 
the fact; until we thoroughly appreciate the 
fact that departure from the old solves no 
problems. . . . 

“Just because traditional education was a 
matter of routine in which plans and programs 
were handed down from the past, it does not 
follow that progressive education is a matter 
of planless improvisation.” 

In an article written in 1926, Dewey writes 
of the responsibility of the teacher for plan- 
ning and of the requirement that the teacher 
have sound scholarship (Journal of the Barnes 
Foundation, “Individuality and Experience,” 
1926) : 
“. . . the proponents of freedom are in a 
false position as well as the would-be masters 
and dictators. There is a present tendency in 
so-called advanced schools of educational 
thought to say, in effect, let us surround pupils 
with certain materials, tools, appliances, etc.. 
and then let pupils respond to these things 
according to their own desires. Above all, let 
us not suggest any end or plan to the students; 
let us not suggest to them what they shall do, 
for that is an unwarranted trespass upon their 
sacred individuality, since the essence of such 
individuality is to set up ends and aims. 

“Now such a method is really stupid. For it 
attempts the impossible, which is always stupid; 
and it misconceives the conditions of independ- 
ent thinking. . . . There is no spontaneous ger- 
mination in the mental life. 

“. . . the fuller and richer the experience of 
the teacher, the more adequate his own knowl- 
edge of ‘traditions’ the more likely is he, given 
the attitude of participator instead of that of 
master, to use them in a liberating way. 

“Freedom or individuality, in short, is not 
an original possession, to be wrought out. Sug- 
gestions as to things which may advantageously 
be taken, as to methods of operation, are indis- 
pensable conditions of its achievement. These 
by the nature of the case must come from a 
sympathetic and discriminating knowledge of 
what has been done in the past and how it has 
been done.” 

I have presumed to give these lengthy cita- 
tions from Dewey’s writing and may appear 
even to have labored the obvious, namely, that 
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Dewey did not favor planlessness, that he was 
not indifferent to scholarship. It seems appro- 
priate on this occasion to make it clear that 
they invoke his name without warrant who seek 
to rationalize planlessness and indolence, who 
would saddle children with responsibilities that 
are properly the teachers’, and who permit 
themselves to call the “hum of industry” the 
rowdiness with which unguided children are 
likely to fill the vacuum of an unplanned school 
day. 

To no man as much as to Dewey is the edu- 
cational world to be grateful for our height- 
ened appreciation of the privilege and the 
responsibility of the teacher, for our increased 
awareness of the social meaning of the school 
process, and for our deepened regard for human 
personality. 


Dewey in the field of social action 


In his How We Think (p. 49) we read: “The 
need of thinking to accomplish something be- 
yond thinking is more potent than thinking for 
its own sake.” Elsewhere he says somewhat 
. while saints are engaged in 
introspection, burly sinners run the world.” 
(Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 196) As a 
philosopher he states his obligation: “As the 


ir 


realistically : 


philosopher has received his problem from the 


world of action, so he must return his account 
there for auditing and liquidation.” (Influence 
of Darwin on Philosophy, p. 274) 

Of John Dewey it can be said, particularly, 
that the audit reveals an exemplary record, one 
indeed that is awe inspiring. The historian 
Commager undertakes to make such an audit. 
After a preliminary remark to the effect that 
for Dewey the task of philosophy was “to 
clarify men’s ideas as to the social and moral 
strifes of our day,” he goes on to say (Com- 
mager: The American Mind, p. 100): 

“So faithfully did Dewey live up to his own 
philosophic creed that he became the guide. 
the mentor, and the conscience of the American 
people: it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that for a generation no major issue was clari- 
fied until Dewey had spoken. Pioneer in edu- 
cational reform, organizer of political parties, 
counselor to statesmen, champion of labor, of 
woman’s rights, of peace, of civil liberties, 
interpreter of America abroad and of Russia. 
Japan, China, and Germany to the American 
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people, he was the spearhead of a dozen move- 
ments, the leader of a score of crusades, the 
advocate of a hundred reforms. He illustrated 
in his own career how effective philosophy 
could be in that reconstruction of society which 
was his preoccupation and its responsibility.” 

Just as no field of human inquiry was too 
abstruse for Dewey, so no chore or task was 


beneath him if it served worthy human pur- 


poses. As he himself puts it in his Human 
Vature and Conduct ‘p. 329): “Morals is con- 
nected with actualities of existence, not with 
ideals, ends and obligations independent ol 
concrete actuality.” 

Hence his active participation in the organ- 
ization of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors—an achievement that was 
prompted by the dismissal, in 1907, of Scott 
Nearing from the University of Pennsylvania: 
his active sponsorship of the Teachers Union* 
in New York and his joining it later in 1921, 
when a change in its constitution made him 
eligible for membership; his participation in 
the first women’s suffrage parade: his assist- 
ance in the launching. in 1920 of a lay organi- 
zation of a lay auxiliary to the Teachers Union; 
his services as a member of a committee set up 
by Local 5 to investigate the activities of a 
bloc which was charged with following a line 
that was antithetic to the avowed purposes of 
the Teachers Union; his acceptance three o1 
four years later of the chairmanship of an 
international committee which was set up to 
study the charges and countercharges leveled 
by and against Leon Trotsky. then an exile in 
Mexico. 

\mong the most recent of Dewey’s political 
activities was his support of Franklin Roose- 
velt in the campaign of 1944, when Thomas FE. 
Dewey was the Republican candidate. Some of 
you may recall that nation-wide broadcast on 
the eve before election. One after another, men 
and women distinguished in all walks of life 
walked up to the microphone to identify them- 
selves by name and thus indicate their endorse- 
ment of Roosevelt. John Dewey, when his turn 
came. said: “Dewey.” Then, as if to make sure 
that the radio audience would not be misled 
into believing the implausible, he identified 
himself further by saying: “John Dewey.” 

*Editor’s Note: The Teachers Union of which John Dewey was a 
member was the forerunner of the present New York Teachers Guild 


(AFT). The present Teachers Union of New York is not an AFT 


local 
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lhe selections which I have read from Com- 
mager’s book may seem only an exercise in 
fine writing, a flight of rhetoric. But it is the 
literal truth he writes when he refers to Dewey 
as “counselor to statesmen.” Shortly after 
World War I, Dewey was invited successively 
to Soviet Russia, to Ankara in Turkey. to 
Peking in China. A significant sequel to his 
close contact with Sun Yat Sen is the fact that 
Sun Yat Sen took a cue from Dewey’s work, 
Human Nature and Conduct, and particularly 
that he was directed to a footnote by a para 


sraph (p. 273) which reads as follows: 


“Meantime class struggle grows between 
those whose productive labor is enforced by 
necessity and those who are privileged con- 
sumers. And the exaggeration of production 
due to its isolation from ignored consumption 
so hypnotizes attention that even would-be 
reformers, like Marxian socialists, assert that 
the entire social problem focuses at the point 
of production. Since this separation of means 
from ends signifies an erection of means into 
ends, it is no wonder that a ‘materialistic con- 
ception of history’s emerges. It is not an inven- 
tion of Marx so far as the separation in ques- 
tion obtains. For practical idealism is found 
only in a fulfillment. a consumption which is 
a replenishing growth, renewal of mind and 
body. Harmony of social interest is found in 
the widespread sharing of activities significant 
in themselves, that is to say, at the point of 


. % 
consum ption. 


These sentences are particularly freighted 
with meaning; the reading of them by Sun Yat 
Sen and the subsequent reading of the book to 
which Dewey called attention in the footnote 
(The Social Interpretation of History, by Mau- 
rice Williams) proved to be epoch making for 
the Chinese people and for people the world 
over. for Sun Yat Sen was turned away, by his 
reading, from an exclusively materialistic inter- 


pretation of history. 


One more reference to the power of the pen 
and the example of Dewey. The memory of 
the occasion to which I now refer is certain to 
remain always among the more precious mem- 
ories of those persons who were fortunate 
enough to be present at the dinner arranged 
and held in New York City two years ago to 
celebrate John Dewey’s 90th birthday anniver- 
sary. Philosophers, teachers, judges, statesmen 





zraced the occasion. Dewey could come only 
toward the close of the evening. Guests were 
asked to remain in their places even after the 
set speeches had been delivered. This extraor- 
dinary request was made because Nehru, the 
head of the government of India, was expected, 
even though a dinner was being given else- 
where in his honor on the same evening. He 
had expressed an intention to be present and 
a desire to join in the tribute to Dewey. The 
guests were not kept waiting very long. 

Words cannot do justice to the fact and the 
-ymbolism of the occasion: the philosopher 
and teacher from the youngest and materially 
most flourishing civilization and the spokesman 
for the oldest and materially most handicapped 
of civilizations, standing on the platform there, 
hands clasped in friendship and in mutual 
regard. The guests stood for a minute in awed 
silence. Such applause as was essayed after 
that moment seemed startlingly irreverent. 
Then, simply and with the eloquence that comes 


only from sincerity and simplicity, Nehru spoke 
of his debt and the debt of his nation of 400 
million people to John Dewey. 


Dewey as a member of the 
American Federation of Teachers 


It is especially fitting that the final section 
of this presentation be given over to some o/ 
John Dewey’s views on teacher organization: 
and on some of the criteria by which they 
should gauge their policies and choose their 
methods. Mention has already been made of 
the intimate manner in which he aligned him- 
self with the union in New York City and the 
readiness with which he accepted assignments 
to duty as a fellow teacher in the ranks. 

It is fair to his memory to let him, through 
his writing, speak to us even though his voice 
has been stilled: As to the need for assuring 
for ourselves effective alignment of teache 
organizations, these are his words (Education 
Today, 1940, p. 30) 


Joun Dewey is shown here chajting with a group of youthful admirers at the testimonial dinner 
given in his honor on his 90th birthday, October 20, 1949. The occasion was marked by celebrations 
ACME PHOTO 


throughout the world. 
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“If teachers are workers who are bound in 
common ties with other workers, what action 
do they need to take? The answer is short and 
conclusive: Ally themselves with their friends 
against the common foe, the privileged class, 
and in the alliance develop the character, skill 
and intelligence that are necessary to make a 
democratic social order a fact.” 

It would not be fair to Dewey to fail to point 
out that the participation of teachers in the 
labor movement is not to be circumscribed by 
the class concept. In Social Frontiers (May, 
1936) he wrote: 

“The issue of whether educators shall stay 
out of the process of social transformation or 
shall participate in it is quite another question 
from that of whether their participation in it 
shall be controlled by the class concept. . 
There need be no fear that honest adoption of 
the democratic idea and criterion will lead to 
apathy and complacency—save in the case of 
those so intellectually dishonest that they would 
find some evasion in any case. The democratic 
frame of reference is capable of energizing 
action as well as of directing critical reflection 
and educational thought.” Elsewhere, in the 
same article, in criticism of other writers in the 
same issue, he said: 

“The writers urge teachers to recognize that 
they too are workers and that their function 
and their success in performing their function 
are bound up with the struggle in which workers 
are engaged. I am not taking exception to this 
point of view, nor am I urging that teachers 
should be ‘neutral’—an impossibility in any 
case. It is possible to be alert and active in the 
struggle for social reorganization and yet rec- 
ognize that it is social reorganization that is 
required, and that it must be undertaken in the 
social, rather than a class interest.” (Social 
Frontier, May, 1936) 

Dewey’s repeated stressing of the democratic 
criterion for our actions, in our individual 
capacity and in our organizational work, is 
represented by the following samplings: 

“To profess democracy as an ultimate ideal 
and the suppression of democracy as a means to 
the ideal may be possible in a country that has 
never known even rudimentary democracy, but 
when professed in a country that has anything 
of a genuine democratic spirit in its tradition, 
it signifies desire for possession and retention 
of power by a class, whether the class be called 


lo 


Fascist or Proletarian.” | Liberalism and Social 
4ction, 1935, p. 86) 

“To be interested in ends and to have con- 
tempt for the means which alone secure them 
is the last stage of intellectual demoralization.” 
(The Public and Its Problems, p. 110) 

“Not all who say, ‘Ideals, Ideals,’ shall enter 
the kingdom of the ideal but only those shall 
enter who respect the roads that conduct to 
the kingdom.” (Character and Events, p. 442) 

In sum, Dewey wanted teachers to ally them 
selves with all others who work, but he would 
want teachers’ organizations kept free of the 
class concept, and, finally, he wanted them 
ilways to see to it that the means are in con- 
sonance with professed ideal ends 


e . . 


Need I say 
is vastly more to Dewey than the educator and 
the social philosopher? Not a field of human 
inquiry to which he was a stranger. Many are 
the fields to which he has made monumental 
contributions. Among his students are leaders 
in sciences and the arts and in education. Could 
better tribute be paid him than to record the 
fact that though profound his insight, though 
courageous his speech, though multitudinous 
his activities, he had no disciples, for it was 
totally foreign to his nature and the very denial 
of his basic attitude toward his fellow men for 
him to have with any man the relation of mas- 
ter and disciple. His gratifications were many: 


yet | am saying it—-that there 


to see come from among his confreres and stu- 
dents some of the most significant contributors 
of the day to human thought and human well 
being. 

For seven decades Dewey worked humbly 
among his fellow men. He never spoke sonor- 
ously or with unction. In his long lifetime he 
experienced many and grievous disappoint- 
ments. He, like others of us, experienced a 
sense of frustration when promise of social 
progress remained unfulfilled, a sense of deep 
chagrin when, instead, there was taking place 
over large areas and in many places regression 
in the form of degradation of the human spirit. 
Yet he was able to say, even in one of his later 
works, as we who are about to go to our labors 
should say for him and because of him: 


“To the being fully alive, the future is not 
ominous but a promise; it surrounds the pres- 


] 


ent as a halo.” (Art As Experience, p. 80) 





Puerto Rico Expands 
Its Educational Opportunities 


ORE than half a million students—523. 
l 990, to be exact—trekked back to the 
classrooms throughout Puerto Rico when schoo! 
officially opened in September, and more than 
one third received free textbooks for the first 
time in their lives. These were the island's 
121,744 secondary school and adult students 
Elementary school students have always re- 
ceived free books. 

A special appropriation of $775,000, made 
possible through ratification of Puerto Rico's 
new constitution, enabled the government to 
purchase and distribute the textbooks, for 
which $531,000 was spent. 

Total enrollment in the island’s schools in 
creased 3.8% over that of 1951, but adult stu 
dent registrations increased 33% on the ele 
mentary school level, 45% on the junior high 


Pupils at the Baldrich 
Elementary School in 
the suburbs of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, re- 
ceive free textbooks. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT 
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school level, and 16% on the senior high school 
level. In addition, 13,414 adults are now study 
ing in the island’s night schools. 

The value of education is nowhere more 
appreciated than in Puerto Rico. Nearly one 
fourth of the insular government’s operating 
expenses are for education—a higher ratio 
than for any state in the union or any foreign 
country. But estimates based on the census 
indicate that no less than 270,000 children 
between the ages of six and eighteen—or about 
60% of all those of school age—do not attend 
school, because not enough schools and teachers 
are available. 

Funds provided under the new constitution 
will enable Puerto Rico to make a more vigor- 
ous attack upon the educational deficiencies 
in the island 





AFT Executive Council 
Outlines Plans for 1952-53 


0. THE two days following the AFT con- 
vention in Syracuse. the newly elected AFT 
Executive Council met to carry out the instruc- 
tions and recommendations of the convention 


and to make plans for 1952-53. 


President to devote full time to AFT work 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the convention. the Executive Council voted that 
AFT President Carl Megel should be emploved 


full time to carrv out the AFT program. 


Areas assigned to AFT vice-presidents 
Areas were assigned to the AFT vice presi 
dents as follows 
Michigan 
Grorce Beacom--lowa. Minnesota, North Da 
kota, South Dakota 


Jessie BAXTER 


Setma BorcHarptr— Canal Zone, D.C. Mary 
land. North Carolina. South Carolina. Vir 
vinia 

ARTHUR ELpeR Delaware. New York. Penn 
svlvania 

Joun Fewkes-—California, Hlinois ‘except the 
West Suburban area), Nevada 

Veronica Hitt—-Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas 

\labama, Florida, Georgia 


Kentucky. Tennessee, Wiscon- 


JoserH LANDIS 

ANN MALONEY 
sin 

KATHLEEN McGuire Colorado. Idaho, Mon- 
tana. Wvoming 

Cecrce Ovrver—Alaska. Hawaii, Oregon. 
Washington 

RaymMonp Peck—New Jersey. Ohio. West Vir- 
ginia 

CHARLES STAHLE— Connecticut, Maine, Massa 

chusetts. New Hampshire. Rhode Island, 

Vermont 

Indiana 


Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 


WiLtiAaM SWAN 

ARTHUR SYMOND 
Oklahoma 

Mary WHEELER—Arizona, Illinois (West Sub- 
urban area). Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah 
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Income tax deductions for expenditures for courses 

The following resolution presented by the 
convention committee on taxation was adopted 
by the Executive Council: 

Wuereas, Members of other professions ar 
illowed to deduct from taxable income their 
expenditures for maintenance of professional 
status; and 

Wuereas, Teachers are not allowed to deduct 
the cost of courses and other educational ex 
penditures undertaken te maintain their pro 
fessional status unless they are compelled to 
undertake these expenses in order to keep their 
obs; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AFT set up a committee 
to gather information from teachers regardins® 
expenditures for maintenance of professional 
status; and be it further 

Resolved, That when sufficient information 
has been gathered. the AFT proceed with a 
test case to seek to bring to members of the 
teaching profession the rights and exemptions 
now allowed to members of other professions 

The implementation of this resolution is to 
be the joint responsibility of the standing com 
mittee on taxation and finance and AFT’s Wash- 


ington representative. 


Chairmen of standing committees appointed 
The following AFT members were appointed 

chairmen of the standing committees for 1952 

33: 

\cademic Freedom Meyer Hatusuka, Chi 
cago, 1. 

Adult Education and Workers Education 
ELMER Keuwrer. Workers Education Local. 

Child Care—Dorotuy Lone, Gary, Ind. 

College Resources—Euitte Newcomes, Detroit, 
Vich. 

Democratic Human Relations—LayLe LANE, 
Vew York, N.Y. 

Education by New Media—Georce HamMer- 
sMITH, Toledo, O 





Educational Trends and Policies—irvinc FULL- 


INGTON, Birmingham, Ala. 


International Relations—-SeLMA BoORCHARDT, 
Washington, D.C., and Ricuarp Brett, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 

Protection of Teachers’ Rights--ANN MALONEY, 
Gary, Ind. 

State Federations--Iva Marte Cooper, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Taxation and School Finance—ARTHUR ELDER, 
Vew York, N.Y. 

Union Services—Husert G. KELLEY, Saugus, 
Vass. 

Union Techniques. -Marrua Ceperserc, Ever- 
eit, Wash. 

Vocational Education 
apolis, Ind. 

Working Conditions 


Pau. E. Myers, Indian- 


Bessie Stursky, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“Public Affairs Pamphlets”— 
A Teaching Tool 


« 


‘'s Problems 


to Match ‘Today 


By Mark Starr 


Mark Starr, president of AFT Local 189, the Workers Education Local, is chairman of the Public 


0 


Affairs Committee. a nonprofit educational organization located at 22 FE. 38 Street, New York 16. 


I, ALL great moments of history the pam- 
phleteer has come to the front. If Tom Paine 
had not written pamphlets but had waited for 
time to print lengthy tomes, the morale of the 
rebellious colonists would have suffered. The 
Public Affairs Committee is perpetuating the 
great historical tradition. These are the times 
that try not only men’s souls, but also their 
mental energy and the time available for fur- 
ther preparation and actual teaching. 

A few months ago the Prime Minister of 
South Africa took the law into his own hands 
and overrode the Supreme Court in its invalida- 
tion of an act placing colored voters on a sep- 
arate roll. This story was of sufficient magni- 
tude to make the front pages of American 
newspapers. 

The attention of editors, teachers, and stu- 
dents was suddenly focused on a country suf- 
ficiently remote to receive only cursory atten- 
tion in the textbooks and source books of our 
time. Yet the situation in South Africa, a pow- 
derkeg of race relations, is so important to the 
world at large that all the major nations have 
gravest concern for what is happening there. 

Teachers and editors searched in vain for 
timely books that would provide background 
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for their classes and editorials. It remained for 
a small green pamphlet, South Africa Today, 
written for the Public Affairs Committee by 
Alan Paton, the famous author of Cry The 
Beloved Country, to tell the up-to-date story of 
what is happening in South Africa. The pam- 
phlet, 175th in the Public Affairs Series, de- 
scribes the political and economic situation 
against a historical background, and the effects 
of industrialization on racial and national 
attitudes. 

This is not the first time that a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet has rung the bell with its balanced, 
brief analysis of the facts behind the news. 
For fifteen years, this non-profit, educational 
committees, composed of educators, scholars, 
and publicists, has attempted to anticipate and 
keep abreast of the needs of teachers and stu- 
dents. In this anniversary year, at least eight 
pamphlets have been published, or are in prog- 
ress, to carry out this important assignment. 
The pamphiet as a teaching tool 

Events crowd too fast upon us in modern 
times. However, the conscientious teacher must 
try to keep abreast of current events and also 
to interpret them in an educational fashion to 
stimulate the mental growth of students and to 
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so inform them that their judgments will be 


well founded. 

In this political year, Dr. Joseph McLean, a 
young Princeton professor, prepared for the 
Committee a pamphlet, Politics 1s What You 


Make It. This pamphlet tells the average per- 


son why he must participate in politics if he 
is to safeguard his own interests as well as pro- 
tect our democracy. It also tells how to do this, 
against an excellent background description of 
the structure of government and _ political 


parties. 


Another new pamphlet that meets the needs 
of the times is Loyalty in a Democracy. This 
thoughtful study of the loyalty question as it 
has arisen in our government, educational sys- 
tem, and public life, is the result of a day-long 
symposium on the subject by outstanding schol- 
ars and educators, headed by Dr. Robert E. 
Cushman, Chairman of the Department of Gov- 
ernment at Cornell University. It is the fruit 
of the thinking of a group of men and women 
who have given a major part of their time in 
the last few years to studying this problem. 


They take less time 

The old procedure of writing a bulky manu- 
script with its long, drawn out editorial revision 
and its slow passage through galley proof and 
page proof until it becomes a book, has become 
out of date. It is too slow to enable the teacher 
to cope with the tempo of modern times. The 
immediate need for balanced treatment of the 
sociological, psychological, and medical aspects 
of today’s teen-age narcotic problem, for ex- 
ample, has been obvious to teachers since the 
first lurid stories of youthful addicts began to 
be printed in the tabloid and other press. They 
can’t wait for the scholarly treatises on the 
various phases of this subject which will be 
published in a year or two. But where does 
the teacher—particularly in a metropolitan 
area where this may be a problem—go for 
sound information on this problem now? The 
Public Affairs Committee, in cooperation with 
the New York State Department of Health, is 
now publishing The Narcotic Problem, by 
Albert Deutsch. And the teacher who reads 
this pamphlet knows that it has been checked 
by the leading medical, psychiatric, and court 
authorities in the country, before its final 
issuance. 
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Lower costs, shorter texts 

Pamphlets are an effective teaching tool be- 
cause they are, in the first place, available at 
far less cost than big textbooks, and in addition, 
can be brought up to date more easily than 
books. Many students who would be intimi- 
dated by a large textbook will find a pamphlet 


more encouraging. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets are 32 pages long. 
and cost 25 cents when purchased singly. They 
are cheaper when bought in quantity. 

In this space and at this price, subjects like 
“Aid to Dependent Children” and “Local Health 
Services” are effectively handled. While these 
are subjects that often supplement a social 
problems course, they are seldom in central 
focus there. Still they are important, and serve 
as illustrations of a practical nature to the 
classroom student. Lucy Freeman of the staff 
of the New York Times wrote the public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet, Aid to Dependent Children 
and Albert Maisel is the author of Your Neigh 
bor’s Health 1s Your Business. 


The Public Affairs Committee has tried to 
achieve popularization in the best sense of 
that term. It has endeavored to rescue impor- 
tant truths from the jargon of the specialist 
and the erudition of the large book, and make 
it available to the people who must read as 


they ride on the bus or subway. 


Even now, two pamphlets of broad implica- 
tions are on their way. One is World Economix 
Development, by Gove Hambidge, who helped 
Nobel Prize winner Sir John Boyd Orr, author 
of the Food and Agriculture plan of the United 
Nations; the second is Migratory Labor, by 
Professor Varden Fuller, of the University of 
California, who headed the research group that 
turned out the migratory labor report for the 
White House last year. 


It is pamphlets of this rank that have pushed 
the distribution of Public Affairs Pamphlets to 
their present level of 18 million. But distribu- 
tion figures are only one way of measuring 
the effectiveness, of the pamphlet. The little 
brochures that Tom Paine wrote at the time of 
the American Revolution were passed on from 
hand to hand, and then by word of mouth, and 
helped to create a new democratic world. Pam- 
phlets today have a part to play in preserving 
this world. 





2ensions 


leachers’ I 


and Social Security 
(Continued from page 2) 


in St. Louis, the NEA, to its credit, reversed 
its position and adopted the AFT position al- 
most in its entirety. Nevertheless, during the 
spring, 1952, session of Congress, the NEA 
continued its opposition to the extension of 
Social Security. 

It is to be hoped that all public employees 
will come to an agreement on an amendment 
to the Social Security Law for consideration 
by Congress in 1953. It is our understanding 
that the representatives of national organiza- 
tions for public employees’ retirement sys- 
tems are meeting in Washington on October 27 
and 28 for the purpose of formulating such a 
program. The position of the AFT is well 
known to this group, a large segment of which 
is already in agreement with our position. We 
invite their cooperation in our effort to secure 
the enactment of an amendment to the Social 
Security Law which will safeguard existing pen- 
sion rights of teachers, without excluding them 
from Social Security benefits. 

We feel that the following safeguards must 
be in any Federal law extending Social Secur- 
ity to teachers: 


LEASE OR SALE — SUMMER CAMP 
Northern Mich., 9 buildings, accommodates 40 
Quarter-mile private beach, equipped. 

812 Oakdale, Jackson, Mich. 





1. Referendum vote to be conducted by the 
board of the existing pension plan. 
At least a majority of the contributors 
voting for the Social Security coverage. 
Ample notice and explanation to the 
teachers before voting. 
Problems carefully defined in the call for 
the referendum. 
Definite outline of the condition under 
which Social Security can enter into an 
agreement with any pension plan to as- 
sure that existing rights are not impaired. 

If these safeguard are written into the law, 
no teachers will need to fear that Social Secur- 
ity will arbitrarily take over their present pen- 
sion plan. 

The AFT, with full support of the American 
Federation of Labor, offers its assistance to 
the passage of legislation containing the safe- 
guards listed above. The AFT prides itself on 
its farsighted leadership, standing firm for the 
rights and privileges of classroom teachers. 
Vindication of our position comes because the 
AFT has always been concerned primarily with 
the problems of the classroom teachers of 


America. 





These exchange students 
from Pakistan have come 
here to study in American 
colleges and universities 
under the Fulbright Act. 
The students, the institu- 
tions where they are study- 
ing, and the subjects 
which they will study are: 
Standing — Maumup 
AuMep Burney, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Business Administra- 
tion; Miss R. F. Cooper, 
New York State Teachers 
College, Albany, Educa- 
tion; Guouse Pasna, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, 
Economics; Satan Uppin 
Quresui, Hamline Univer- 
sity, St. Paul, Minn., In- 
surance. In front—RerHan 
SHaniF, University of 
Pennsylvania, Economics; 
Qamar Hakim Din, 
Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., Physi- 
cal Education; ANWAR 
Auman, University of Chi- 
cago, International Rela- 
tions. ACME PHOTO 
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EXCHANGE STUDENTS FROM KARACHI, PAKISTAN 





“That is why we who believe in America’s strength do not want anxious men as our leaders. We 
want generous men, strong enough to admit mistakes, sane enough to laugh at themselves now and 
then; ingenious enough to work their way out of, not tumble into, traps that the Communists lay; 


courageous men, big men—and America is full of them.” 


Relations Front 


in America.” 


THE 


Littian SmitnH, “A Declaration of Faith 





by Layle Lane 


Chairman of the Committee on Demecratic Human 
Relations 


DEBITS 
The expensive luxury of separate school systems has 
created a condition in Washington, D.C., where the 
white schools are overstaffed and the Negro schools 
understaffed. As a consequence, several white teachers 
were deprived of their jobs because it was “impossible 
to send white teachers to colored schools.” 


Several citizens’ groups in Alabama have launched a 


fight to have a high school textbook, The Challenge 


to Democracy, banned in the schools. Those with racia! 
prejudices object to a chapter advocating that minor 
ity groups share equally in the American way. One of 
the 54 passages which real estate interests have 
listed as objectionable reads: “As long as our present 
economic structure exists, there will be an unequal 
distribution of goods and income. In that case many 
American families with low income may never be- 


come home-owners.” 


The University of Alabama has refused to admit two 
June graduates of Miles Memorial College, despite the 
Supreme Court ruling in the Sweatt-McLaurin case. 
An appeal for admission is being sent directly to the 
president of the university on the grounds that refusal 
to grant admission violates the constitutional rights of 
the students. 


Recently the Defense Department announced that more 
than a third of the young men from Kentucky who 
came before Selective Service were rejected because 
of illiteracy. Citizens who began searching for causes 
for this high rate discovered “that about 25% of the 
children of the state are not in school; that Kentucky 
has far more than her share of sub-standard teachers; 
that higher salaries in other fields are enticing quali- 
fied teachers from the schools; and that much of the 
emphasis of public school education is misplaced, as 
indicated by the examiners’ revelation that many men 
with from six to eight years of schooling were stil] 
unable to read or write satisfactorily.” 
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CREDITS~ 
Ihe Mississippi State Association of Letter Carriers 
at its 1952 convention took the first step toward com- 
plete integration of all letter carriers throughout the 
state by the merger of two separate locals. A Negro 
etter carrier was elected president of the newly inte- 


rated local. 


lhe Youth Division of the World Council of Churches 
naintained five work camps in Japan during the past 
-ummer. The campers built the foundation for a re- 
treat center, reservoirs for a tuberculosis hospital, a 
tuberculosis sanitarium, a rural school, and a chil- 
iren’s playground and park. Participating in the work 
were 120 students from universities in China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and the United States. 


lhe Indian Council Fire, a midwest organization de- 
\oted to improving the living conditions of Indians, 
granted its 1952 Achievement Award to Thomas 
Segundo, chairman of the Papago Tribal Council at 
Sells, Arizona. The award stated: “Mr. Segundo .. . 
lad organized athletic and other recreational activities 
which decreased juvenile delinquency, . . . had done 
much to advance the interests and welfare of his 
people, and sacrificed an ambition for an engineering 
lucation to serve them.” 


White citizens of Orlando, Florida haye raised a 
scholarship fund to provide medical training for Robert 
Hightower, the outstanding scholarship graduate of the 
Negro high school. Robert won a scholarship to Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, but 
the award carried with it the condition that Robert 
become a teacher. He wanted to become a doctor. When 
a white friend heard of Robert’s dilemma, she set 
about creating public interest in providing another 
scholarship and in a short while had raised more than 
$1,500. Robert, in accepting the money for his medical 
education, promises to repay it when he becomes es- 
tablished in medical practice. 











LABOR NOTES 








BLS gives statistics 
on older workers 

The majority of all workers aged 
55 to 64 approach retirement age 
without long-standing job attach- 
ment, according to a report by the 
U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

In 1951, men of these ages have 
been on their current jobs an aver- 
age of about nine years, the report 
states. 

The new BLS bulletin gives com- 
prehensive information on popula- 
tion and labor force trends, work- 
life expectancy, income and sources 
of income, retirement and pension 
programs, and the job experience of 
older workers. 

Some of the points brought out in 
the report are: 

1. Over 12 million men and wom- 
en 65 and over today make up twice 
as large a portion of the American 
population as their counterparts 
did in 1900. 

2. Persons 45 years and over may 
increase to 63 million by 1975— 
nearly half of all persons over 20 
years of age. The middle-aged and 
older groups will thus be a very 
significant proportion of the nation’s 
adult population—voters, consumers, 
and workers. 

3. The number of older women is 
increasing faster than the number 
of older men; by 1975 the number 
of women 45 and over may exceed 
men of the same ages by almost six 
million. This excess, five million 
more than in 1950, means a great 
increase in the number of single or 
widowed women in that age group. 

4. About 40 per cent of men 65 
and over are working or seeking 
work today, compared with over 60 
per cent in 1900. This decline in the 
proportion of older men working 
contrasts with an increase among 
women. Almost 40 per cent of all 
women aged 45 to 54, compared with 
about 15 per cent in 1900, are in 
the labor force today, reflecting an 
upward trend accelerated during 
World War II. 

5. Of about 2% million men not 
employed in 1951, and with substan- 
tial work experience, 75 per cent 
were 45 years and over. 

6. A family supported by the 


average worker 65 and over receives 
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one-third less income than the aver- 
age family. Only a third of the 
persons 65 and over receive earn- 
ings from employment. 


ILO backs equal pay 

David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, has announced that the ILO 
Convention calling for equal remun- 
eration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value would come 
into force May 23, 1953. 

The Convention stipulates that 
it shall come into effect a year from 
the date upon which the second 
ratification of it is registered by the 
ILO. 

The second ratification deposited 
was that of Belgium. Yugoslavia 
registered the first early in July. 

The Convention declares that each 
ratifying country “shall, by means 
appropriate to the methods in opera- 
tion for determining rates of remun- 
eration, promote and, insofar as is 
consistent with such methods, en- 
sure the application to all workers 
of the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for men and women workers 
for work of equal value.” 

The Convention was adopted by 
the ILO’s General Conference in 
June, 1951. 


British women workers 
need more organization 

Trade union organization among 
the working women of Britain is not 
yet as fully developed as it might 
be considering the opportunities 
that present themselves in industry 
today. 

It was reported to the 84th an- 
nual Trades Union Congress that out 
of over 8,000,000 members of the 183 
unions affiliated to the Congress, no 
more than about 1,300,000 were 
women. Yet there are, according 
to recent official statistics, over 
7,000,000 women and girls classi- 
fied as “female employees” in the 
United Kingdom at the present time. 
The field of organization is there- 
fore very wide, and it has been 
very incompletely tilled by the 
unions. 

One reason for this is admittedly 
a discontinuity of employment in 
the life-history of most women work- 
ers. Of the total of 7,000,000 “female 


employees,” over 3,000,000 are mar- 


ried women; and of the women 
employees between the ages of 30 
and 50, well over 60 per cent are 
married—whereas the proportion of 
married women between the ages 
of 20 and 25 in the total of female 
employees is only about 30 per 
cent. The significance of these per- 
centages lies in the fact that large 
numbers of young women, between 
20 and 25, give up wage-carning 
employment when they get married. 
Many of them no doubt remain out- 
side the field of employment while 
they are bringing up young families. 
But large numbers go back into 
employment when their children 
reach school age. 
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Eighty Italians study 
U.S. labor methods 


A group of 80 Italian workers is 
spending a year working with Amer- 
ican trade unionists, studying in U.S. 
universities, and observing first-hand 
the methods and practices adopted 
by American organized labor. This 
nucleus of 80 is the first of 400 
Italian workers chosen by the Mu- 
tual Security Agency. 

At a special meeting with Giulio 
Pastore, CISL secretary, the group 
heard the veteran labor leader ad 
vise them to devote particular atten 
tion to the productivity techniques 
of American labor and management 

“An increase in production,” he 
told them, “does not mean sweating 
labor out of the workers 
testimony will be 
vincing the workers here of the 
benefits of a method designed to 
assure great prosperity for all 
workers.” 


.. Your 
decisive in con 


This New Booklet Tells... 
HOW TO MAKE LAMPS,VASES 
and 50 OTHER ITEMS FROM 


GLASS BOTTLES 


Here's a useful 24-page booklet on 
how to make 52 different articles 
from glass bottles and containers. 
Learn to make lamps, vases, lanterns, 
door-stops, salt shakers, aquariums, 
ships in bottles, bird houses and 
many other attractive items. Discover 
these added reasons why it pays to 
buy milk, beverages and foods in 
union-made glass containers. 





COUPON TODAY 





MAIL THIS 
‘GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASS'N. 
112 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Enclosed find 1S¢ to cover cost 

of booklet “How to Make Useful 

Articles from Glass Bottles” 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


city 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASS'N 
Affiliated lee W 
with the Minton 
A. F. of L. President 
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Issue a German edition 


of "Brief History of American Labor" 


AFT member Philip Heller (right), 
Labor Information Officer for Ger 
many, looks at a copy of the German 
edition of the pamphlet, “Brief His 
tory of American Labor.” The 
pamphlet was originally issued by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
German edition carries the title “Im 
Kampf um Soziale Freiheit—Kurze 
Geschichte der Amerikanischen 
Gewerkschaften.” The first German 
edition of 300,000 copies was quickly 
exhausted as a result of many re- 
quests, and additional copies had to 
be printed 


Social security 
begins in India 

India’s social insurance plan for 
industrial workers was initiated a 
few months ago by distributing to 
more than 150,000 workers identifi- 
cation cards which entitle them to 
sickness, medical disability, mater- 
nity, and dependent benefits. 

Benefits include medical care and 
income during illness. In case of 
death resulting from a job-incurred 
injury, the employee's immediate 
relatives will be pensioned. Life 
pensions will be granted for the 
permanently disabled. 

Kanpur and Delhi are the intro- 
ductory points for this scheme, the 
first in Southeast Asia, but it will 
be progressively extended to Punjab, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bangalore, ultimately including 2.5 
million industrial workers. 

By July 1954, all workers earning 
less than Rs. 400 ($84.00) a month, 
and working in plants using power 
and employing more than 20 persons 
will be covered. Both employer and 
employee will make contributions to 
the fund, the latter’s being based on 
his daily average wage. 


Mr. 
Local 


AFT 


Education 


Heller is a member of 
189, the Workers 
Local. Before his European assign- 
ment he was an official of the Inter 
Garment Workers 


national Ladies’ 


Union. 


him in the photo 
graph are Christian Fette (left), 
Chairman of the German Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (DGB), and 
Michael Harris (center), Chief of 
the Mutual Security Agency's Spe 
cial Mission for Economic Coopera 
tion in Germany 


Shown with 


Labor's gains benefit all 


The gains made by the working 
people have been gains for the 
whole nation. They have made it 
stronger, richer. Their gains have 
improved the business and the wel 
fare of the merchants, the employ- 
ers, the farmers. 

Labor’s rights have been notably 
safeguarded by laws, customs, and 
organization, during our generation 
Labor’s political freedom and its 
participation in public affairs have 
been expanded. 

These facts spell out more than 
progress and comfort for the work 
ing people directly affected. They 
mean that we have made better lives 
for all the families and the people. 
They mean that we have made the 
nation so strong that we fought the 
greatest of all wars without a de- 
pression following it. They mean 
that we have been able to take lead- 
ership in defending the free world 
against despotic communism. 

These facts point to continued 
improvement. Our job is to keep 
ever on the move. 

By Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 
U. S. Department of Labor 
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AND TEACHING AIDS 





A highly successful experiment 
in international exchange 


TRADING HOME TOWNS— 
A COMPANION PIECE TO POINT FOUR 
Information Serivce Department, New York Herald 

Tribune. New York, N.Y. 31 pp. 10 cents. 

A highly successful experiment in international ex- 
change between a rural community in Carroll County, 
Georgia, and Etawah District, India, is described in 
this stimulating pamphlet, which is a summary of a 
panel discussion presented at the 1951 New York 
Herald Tribune Forum. 

Amar Singh, an English-speaking farmer from India, 
spent two months in Carroll County studying how the 
people of that community worked together to improve 
their community by pooling their knowledge, planning 
together, and then carrying out their plans. As one 
of the panel speakers, he described his reactions to 
what he saw in that Georgia community. 

The other panel speakers were: Horace Holmes, head 
of the agricultural work for Point Four in India; 
Carson Pritchard, a Carroll County minister; Paul 
Patten, Work Unit Conservationist for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, who has been elected by the citizens 
of Carroll County to go back to India with Amar to 
visit him and make friends with his neighbors; and 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, one 
of our country’s great newspapers. 

In explaining how the people of Carroll County have 
proceeded in their efforts to solve their problems, Car- 
son Pritchard said: “We believe in people. We believe 
that those who have strength and resources to work 
have enough mind to plan their work; that they will 
like what they plan, not tire of what they plan, or 
grow dull in the doing of their own planning. The 
process by which anything gets done is as important 
as what gets done. This belief—not playing your own 
plans on people as if they were harps or simpletons— 
has over the years made a climate where interesting 
and exciting things can happen and are happening. 
Amar seems to have found in this process—an exciting 
experiment with us—what he was looking for. 

“Amar’s complete acceptance in friendship by our 
community—all of our community—was surprising. 
Hundreds of people felt responsible for Amar and for 
the kind of America they wanted him to see. Nothing 
was staged, nothing posed, no doors were closed to 
him, no questions parried. Differences in custom, back- 
ground, race, religion, and vocation were overlooked. 
Our people chose to accent our likenesses.” 
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After commenting on the far-reaching effects of Amar 
Singh’s visit, Editor Ralph McGill made this state- 
ment: “What we need in America is a sort of com- 
panion piece to Point Four. Local communities can 
provide themselves with a fascinating aid and valuable 
experience if they will work out an exchange program 
whereby one of their own citizens with personality and 
intelligence can visit with peoples in a foreign land 
and give and receive information, impressions, and 
understanding. . . . If this be done on a really national 
basis, with hundreds of communities doing themselves 
and world understanding this service, the results would 
be incalculable. . . . 

“I can say without reservation that Amar Singh's 
visit was of very real social and educational value. 
Alert and interested communities of the nation have 
been asking themselves, ‘What can we do to further 
the cause of world peace, of the United Nations, and 
of our country’s position in the world?’ Here . . . is 
at least one of the answers. Work out your own ex- 
change program—and bring some foreign person with 
whom you can live and visit and talk.” 


Some interesting statistics 
on the college graduate 
THEY WENT TO COLLEGE 


By Ernest HaveMANN and Parricia Satter West. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, N.Y. 1952 
277 pp. $4.00. 

Almost every question concerning the US college 
graduate which could conceivably be answered statis 
tically has been treated here with mathematical in 
genuity by Mrs. West and with journalistic Luce-idity 
and wit by Mr. Havemann. One might wish that the 
1947 Time survey, on which this book is based, were 
more recent, and the more statistically minded edu 
cators may quibble with certain tendencies in Mr 
Havemann’s language; e.g. to identify the present 
50-year-old graduate with the 20-year-old, twenty years 
from now. But the general level of competence in 
gathering, treating, and presenting this material is of 
the outstanding quality one wou'u expect from what 
is essentially a collaborstion between Time-Life, lnc., 
and the Columbia Unive:sity Bureau of Applied Socia) 
Research. 

Although many common beliefs about college grad- 
uates are shown to be myths, one which is emphatically 
shown to be true is that teachers make less mone. 
than other college graduates (with the possible ex- 
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ception of clergymen). While always dignifying teach- 
ing with the title of profession, the authors must sep- 
arate teachers from lawyers, doctors, et al., for—and 
note Mr. Havemann’s typical euphemism—“as indi- 
cated by all the bitter complaints about the sad 
financial plight of the teacher, they constitute a rather 
special case.” (p. 32) 

While men in education fare badly enough finan- 
cially, women teachers not only fare even worse fi- 
nancially, they are also penalized in other respects. 
Considering such matters as marriage, motherhood, 
and civic and cultural participation, the woman teacher 
has a poor chance of getting her share compared with 
other career women as well as with non-working 
alumnae. With all this, it is a gratifying comment on 
the morale of all persons in education that they are 
only slightly more likely than the average college 
graduate to wish they had selected another field of 
specialization; in fact, they are less likely to be dis- 
satisfied than better-paid business administrators and 
pharmacists. (p. 128) 

The significance of this study is not, however, to be 
found in its conclusions concerning the economic 
plight of teachers, a problem on which it throws only 
interesting side-lights, but rather in the questions it 
raises about education in general. Those who believe 
in the Jeffersonian tradition that the college, as the 
apex of a public school system, should prepare its 
graduates for social and political leadership, may be 
incensed by the findings of this study. Mr. Havemann's 
beautifully non-judgmental writing cannot conceal the 
fact that, as a group, college graduates are not out 
standing for their social responsibility nor for their 
sense of direction on social policy. While the fact that 
going to college correlates highly not only with being 
but also with becoming a Republican may not seem 
alarming to some, the record of college graduates on the 
survey’s rule-of-thumb measures of economic liberal- 
ism, prejudice, and internationalism is certainly not 
impressive even when measured only by the actual ad 
vances which have so far been made in these critical 
areas. One has the feeling that political progress has 
been achieved despite rather than because of the ef- 
forts of most college graduates. 

Those who seriously conceive of the college as the 
best way of advancing on the ladder of social and 
economic mobility, whether in the Jeffersonian or 
Havighurst sense, will also be shocked by these find- 
ings. Although the book emphasizes that college grad- 
uates are an economically favored group, it shows by 
a neat bit of statistical and logical reasoning that the 
influence of the college in advancing the socio-economic 
status of its graduates is limited and, if present trends 
continue, will be more and more limited in the future. 
It is an obvious inference from these data that merely 
to establish new colleges and to provide campus jobs 
for the poor students is no answer to the problem of 
relating higher education to the realities of social class. 

\lthough many will find this book disturbing to 
cherished beliefs, supporters of guidance and counsel- 
ing will draw only comfort from it. The chief com- 
plaint of the graduates themselves, who are generally 
a very satisfied group, is that they did not know what 
to expect from college before they went and nobody 
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told them when they got there. Switching from statis 
tical summaries to the actual comments of graduates, 
the authors show the typical later reactions to college 
life: “I wouldn’t take anything for the experience,” 
says one; but “I wasted an awful lot of time,” says 
another. The waste of time from the graduate’s point 
of view resulted from the lack of proper personal di 
rection within an institution which, viewed broadly. 
is as complex and heterogeneous as everything typi 
cally American. The need for more effective guides- 

high school counselors and college advisers—to show 
the way in the labyrinth of curricula and degrees is 
clearly indicated by the graduates’ evaluation of their 
experience. 

But from a wider social point of view, the study may 
be taken to indicate that it is the college itself rather 
than the individual student which most needs direc 
tion. Has society the right to demand more of the 
college than that its diploma have a lasting cash value? 
Or is it true that “guidance”—i.e., any direction im- 
posed on the college—is likely to be destructive of the 
academic freedom which we regard as essential for the 
maintenance of those values which the college rep 
resents? For teachers accustomed to thinking of al! 
education as a social function, questions like these 
stand out from the pages of They Went To College. 


James E. McCre.ran, Local 1055, University of Illinois 


For the experienced teacher 
as well as the student teacher 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING 


By Fritz Rept and Wituiam W. Wartrenserc. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York, N.Y. 454 pp. $3.50. 
This is a much more lively textbook than the con- 

ventional title implies, and it should prove as suitable 

for independent study by experienced teachers as for 
college classroom use. The theoretical material in the 
early chapters is relatively free frem technical termi 
nology, and the major section on classroom applica 
tions is full of vivid case material. Everyday problems 
and occurrences, rather than the abnormal, are the 
focus of the discussion. Even the most successful and 
effective teacher will gain from this book some new 
ideas for practical use as well as clearer understand 
ings of techniques which he er she may already be 
ising on an intuitive basis. 

Mirton A, Sarrir, Local 1, Chicago, Ill. 


Holiday customs in foreign lands 
HOLIDAY TIMES FOR TERRY AND CHERRY 


By Frances V. Morse Kerr and Gertrupe Fireiman. 
Exposition Press, New York, N.Y. 79 pp. $1.50. 
Here is an appealing volume to add to the slim 

treasury of books which describe the holiday customs 

in different countries. The songs will be inviting to 
teachers and parents as well as to children. Children 
in kindergarten and grades 1 and 2 will enjoy having 

this book read to them; children in grades 3 and 4 

could read it themselves. 

Vircinta McGourty, Local 1, Chicago, Ill. 





A Life Adjustment booklet 
on narcotics 
FACTS ABOUT NARCOTICS 


By Victor H. Vocex and Vincima E. Vocer. Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, lll. Single copies, 40 cents, three for $1.00, special 
quantity prices. 

Narcotics and neurotics go together. So says Dr. 
Victor Vogel, head of the Public Health Service addict 
rehabilitation center, Lexington, Kentucky, in this 
recently published booklet. 

Normal people, he declares, usually fail to get any 
kick out of dope, and recover more easily in case of 
accidental addiction. 

Written for young people, this Life Adjustment 
Booklet tells what drugs are dangerous, why people 
take them, and what happens physically and mentally 
as a result. The publication could aid teachers and 
parents in their fight against narcotics. 


To help in the achievement 
of a happy home life 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 


By Irene E. McDermorr and Fiorence W. Nic#oxas. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe Street, Peoria 
3, Ml. 492 pp. $2.96. 


“A good home is the most important influence to- 
ward a happy and successful life for the individual.” 
To achieve this a formal study of homemaking at the 
high school level is necessary. This is the authors’ 
keynote in this excellent new textbook. 

An integrated picture of homemaking for the teen- 
ager is given and, at the same time, a forward look 
stimulates further and continuing interest. As home- 
making is the business of all members of a family, 
this book was carefully written to make this subject 
interesting to boys as well as girls. 

The need for such a book is evident when the re- 
sponsibilities of today’s homemaker are considered. 
Homemaking is a complex activity requiring many 
diverse abilities, the assimilation of much factual ma- 
terial, the development of widely varying skills, ability 
in solving a great variety of problems, the appreciation 
of beauty in everyday surroundings, and sympathetic 
understanding of personal desires, troubles, and frus 
trations. 

The use of this book. as a text iv beginning high 
school homemaking courses will give every young 
homemaker the experience necessary for a solid foun- 
dation for management of her or his future home, as 
well as a better understanding of his current personal 
problems. 

The material included in this book was used suc- 
cessfully in mimeographed form in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. It includes baby care, food buying 
and preparation, clothing selection, sewing, good 
grooming, personality development, and housekeeping. 

The book is so organized that considerable stress is 
laid om desirable personal characteristics. Teen-agers 
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learn housekeeping skills and study the problems of 
child care and attractive rooms. Standards for good 
behavior patterns are well integrated with everyday 
classroom procedures. 

For practical purposes the various sections of the 
book are arranged so that they can be taught in the 
foods or clothing laboratory. Text material is easily 
adaptable to different school problems and facilities. 

More than 250 photographs of boys and girls at work 
and processes of cooking and sewing, etc. are included, 
as well as numerous diagrams and drawings. 


A film on the new method 
of artificial respiration 

A new instructional motion picture, “Artificial Res- 
piration,” is available to interested groups. 

The 16mm sound film demonstrates the newly-adopt- 
ed back pressure arm-lift method of artificial respira- 
tion which supersedes the Schafer system. The pur- 
pose of “Artificial Respiration” is to strengthen, bring 
up-to-date, and augment safety, life-saving and health 
programs. 

This new technique forces air into, as well as out of, 
the lungs and for that reason can be used even in 
cases of asphyxiation from “warfare” nerve gases. 
These gases paralyze chest muscles and make air-intake 
through chest recoil impossible. 

“Artificial Respiration,” a teaching film, was planned 
and produced with the help of national organizations 
concerned with life-saving, first aid, and health and 
safety education. It shows and describes orally the 
procedures as enacted by Springfield College experts. 
Its step-by-step pattern can be followed easily by any- 
one learning the back-pressure arm-lift method. 

The film is one reel in length, runs six minutes, and 
may be purchased for $37.50 from Seminar Films, Inc., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Numbers made meaningful 
for second graders 


NUMBERS IN ACTION 


By Maurice L. Harrunc, Henry Van Encen, and 
Carnentne Manoney. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, N.Y. 281 pp. $2.00. 

This is an excellent book for second graders. It 
presents number concepts in a meaningful way through 
every type of action. [Illustrations are colorful and 
within the scope of the child’s experience. The vo- 
cabulary is appropriate for the age and grade level. 

Vincinta McGourry, Local 1, Chicago, Ill. 





CORRECTION 


In a recent issue we listed the price of Little Games and 
Parties, by MARY POWER, as $1.25. The correct price 
is $2.75. This 80-page book is published by Charles A. 
Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe Street, Peoria 3, lil. 








Remove barriers to fair tenure policy 


1 SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, 
| 19 CALIF.—The South San 
Francisco Federation of Teachers 
has been all but completely success 
ful in its fight to see that tenure is 
granted or withheld solely upon the 
basis of professional considerations. 
For years it had been the policy in 
South San Francisco to withhold 
tenure from “non-supporting heads 
of families” (married women), a 
measure born of the depression years 
and originally designed to keep posi- 
tions available to qualified men and 
unmarried women. This measure had 
been unpopular with the 
teachers, but it was not until a local 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers was formed that the ruling 
was openly contested. 

The local succeeded last fall in 
having the restriction against mar- 
ried removed, but at that 
time the Board of Trustees an- 
nounced two new restrictions: (1) 
Residence within the district would 
be required for tenure eligibility, and 
(2) Tenure would be limited to one 


always 


women 


member of the same immediate 
family. These two new restrictions 
did not meet with the approval of 
the teachers, and after several more 
meetings with the Board the local 
was requested to make a survey of 
other districts throughout the United 
States to determine the general pat 
tern of tenure policy. 

“Such a field survey as that re- 
quested by the Board would have 
been impossible but for the coopera- 
tion of the national office of the 
American Federation of Teachers,” 
wrote Walter R. Peterson, president 
of the local. “A really active local 
teachers’ organization can do much 
to improve conditions within its dis- 
trict, but often there is need for 
information from other districts 
(County, State, and National). The 
Director of Research of the AFT 
was contacted by our local, and a 
national survey of tenure policy was 
conducted.” 

The results of this survey have 
now been presented to the Board of 
Trustees and are being studied. 


AFT members take part in vital conferences 


AFT members had a busy summer 
attending conferences in Europe. At 
the first International Seminar on 
Workers’ Education, held in Oise, 
France, were Arthur Elder, former 
AFT vice-president, and John Con- 
nors, director of the AFL Workers 
Education Bureau. During the six 
weeks of this meeting, discussions 
were centered around “Problems of 
Administration and Organization,” 
“Teaching Problems—Methods and 
Techniques,” and “International As 
pects of Workers Education.” 

In Cambridge, England, Profes 
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sor Merle Curti participated in a 
conference on the teaching of 
American history and _ civilization 
courses in British universities. Pro- 
Curti, a member of AFT 
Local 223, was made an honorary 
fellow of Pembroke College. 

Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT secretary- 
and Selma _ Borchardt, 
Washington representative, attended 
the organization meeting of WCOTP 
(World Confederation of the Teach- 
ing Profession) at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. This new group combines 


FIPESO, IFTA, and WOTP. 


lessor 


treasurer, 


Speakers bureau set up 


866 CONTRA COSTA COUN 
TY, CALIF.—The Contra 
Costa County Federation of Teach- 
ers has formed a speakers bureau 
for the purpose of informing com- 
munity organizations of the aims 
and purposes of the union and of 
presenting the classroom teachers’ 
views on educational problems. A 
brochure presenting the topics gives 
all necessary information. It is en- 
titled The Teacher Speaks on Edu- 
cation and includes such topics as 
“Where Your Education Dollar 
Goes,” “What Schools Can Do about 
Juvenile Delinquency,” “How the 
Teacher Earns his Living,” and 
“Role of the Teacher in Community 
Life.” 


Safety program wins 
national award 


1084 HILLSBOROUGH COUN 
TY, FLA.—From Omar C. 
Mitchell, president of Local 1084 
and principal of the Twin Lakes 
School of Tampa, comes the report 
that his school won the Roy Rogers 
National Safety Award. Their pro 
gram was later exhibited at the 40th 
Annual Safety Congress and Expo 
sition in Chicago. Most of the faculty 
of the winning school are also AFT 
members, and Mr. Mitchell insists 
that this is additional evidence that 
“Union teachers are the best 
teachers.” 


Increase substitute pay 


47 OLYMPIA, WASH.—At the 
request of the Olympia 
Federation of Teachers, the board 
of education has set substitute 
teachers’ pay at $16 per day. 








Milwaukee Guidance Department reorganized 
on basis of study by Local 252 


252 MILWAUKEE, WIS.—An- 
other step to improve in- 
struction in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools was taken in April when the 
school board adopted a program to 
revise and enlarge the pupil guid- 
ance department. The new plan, con- 
ceived and recommended by Super- 
intendent Harold S. Vincent, was 
the result of many consultations 
an! much investigation. Both the 
Milwaukee Teachers Union and 
many social agencies had long ad- 
vocated a revised set-up to provide 
extended services and to strengthen 
existing facilities. 

Criticism of the program in the 
past centered largely around a lack 
of remedial facilities for pupil prob- 
lem cases, in-service training, and 
psychological case work. Most of 
the activity in the past was confined 
to testing by psychometrists, teach- 
er guidance in the senior high 
schools, and limited social welfare 
counseling. 

In 1950, the MTU issued a book- 
let, the result of an extended study 
by its Professional Education Com- 
mittee, entitled “A Guidance Pro- 
gram for the Milwaukee Public 


Schools,” which received much fa- 
vorable comment. Requests for 
copies came from cities throughout 
the country as well as from numer- 
ous social agencies and interested 
individuals in the city. 

There were six specific prosposals 
related to personnel and duties in 
the program finally adopted: 

1. A new position of assistant 
superintendent in charge of guid- 
ance and special education, with 
qualifications including preferably 
a doctor’s degree in the field of 
special education and successful ex- 
perience in the field. 

2. A new position of senior psy- 
chologist with qualifications similar 
to those above, plus practical ex- 
perience and training in related 
fields. 

3. Employment of a psychiatrist 
to be hired jointly by the schools 
and the City Health Department on 
a consultative basis. 

4. A new position of psychiatric 
social worker, qualifications for 
which should conform with those set 
up by recognized accrediting agen- 
cies. 


Year-old Ottumwa local tells achievements 


OTTUMWA, IA.—The Ot- 


tumwa Federation of Teach- 


ers, organized in the spring of 1951, 
has made rapid strides in improving 


conditions for Ottumwa teachers. 
Last year, by careful research and 
planning, the Federation’s commit- 
tee on salaries set up a tentative 
salary schedule which would abolish 
inequalities in teachers’ salaries. 
Teachers who had been on the job 
for many years were found to have 
been paid as much as $800 below 
the salary paid to others with equal 
qualifications but less experience. 
This inequality was corrected when 
all teachers were placed on the 
schedule. 

This year the salaries committee 
prepared charts and graphs to pre- 
sent the problem of inadequate sal- 
aries before the board of education. 
By pointing out that salaries were 
below those in industry and that 
available tax money would warrant 
the increase, Ottumwa teachers ac- 
complished a further step in ob- 
taining an acceptable schedule. 

The entire salary schedule was 
raised four steps—a total of $300. 
Salaries now range from a mini- 
mum of $2,575 for two years of 
training and no experience, to a 
maximum of $4,250 for a master’s 
degree and 17 years of experience. 

The board also raised the salaries 


of all women teachers by $75, thus 
narrowing the difference between 
men’s and women’s salaries to $125 
—this difference to be removed en- 
tirely, eventually. 

Besides the work on salaries, the 
Federation has sponsored a credit 
union as a special service to all em- 
ployees of the Ottumwa Independent 
School District. Set up in March of 
this year, the credit union already 
shows promising growth and should 
soon be of even greater benefit to 
its members. 


Strength of unity 
shown by small group 
48 SCHRAM CITY, ILL.—The 
Schram City Teachers 
Union recently pointed out that this 
local is one of the oldest in the 
state of Illinois, Although it has 
only seven members, it includes 100 
per cent of the educational personnel 
of the district. The local also de- 
serves credit for securing one of the 
first lunch programs in the state. 
In the recent school board election, 
local members all furnished cars at 
the polls, and the union-backed can- 
didate won 48 to 8! The salaries are 
higher than in many larger dis- 
tricts, although the term extends 
only from September to early May. 
Who can deny that “In unity there 
is strength”? 
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5. Increasing to 24 the staff of 
welfare counselors. 

6. A lay advisory committee to 
advise the school administration on 
needs and changes involving special 
services to children. 

In addition, special recommenda- 
tions covering duties, new planning, 
and qualifications of personnel in 
the field were adopted. Additional 
personnel to be added to the de- 
partment would entail an additional 
outlay of about $60,000. 

The MTU, labor groups, and 
others urged that the psychiatrist be 
employed on a full time basis by 
the board itself, but no change was 
made in this provision. 

It is interesting to note that the 
vast amount of time and energy put 
in by members of the MTU on this 
educational problem was based on 
the desire to improve educational 
offerings in the city and was ac- 
complished without the aid of other 
teacher groups in Milwaukee. A 
highly professional problem provid- 
ed neither incentive nor interest to 
these groups, which call themselves 
professional. 

The Wisconsin Teacher 


G. Hampel organizes 
Citizens Commission 

One of the most recent civic serv 
ices of George Hampel, Jr. who re- 
cently resigned his position with the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
was as a member of the governor's 
steering committee for the creation 
of a Wisconsin Citizens Commission 
for the public schools. 

The first meeting of the Com- 
mission was held in Governor Kob- 
ler’s office in April. 

Formation of a Citizens’ Com- 
mission was urged by the 1951 con- 
vention of the WSFL at Superior. 
Mr. Hampel, as a representative of 
the WSFL with the National Citi- 
zens Commission for public schools, 
was active in promoting the state 
body. 

Teachers throughout the state will 
be interested in following the work 
and recommendations of the Com 
mission. 


Labor welcomes teachers 
116 RACINE, WIS. — Hardly 

had the new AFT Local 
1161 completed its organization, 
when it began to take its part in 
the important work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by sending 
five delegates to the Racine Trades 
and Labor Council. The new mem- 
bers were warmly received. 
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Democratic method of selecting a principal 
proves successful in River Rouge 


82 RIVER ROUGE, MICH.— 
The Northrup School in 
River Rouge has a new principal, 
Al Loving, formerly a counselor at 
Northwestern High School. Mr. 
Loving is also a member of AFT 
Local 824. The unique part of the 
story, however, is the manner of Mr. 
Loving’s selection for the position. 
In the spring the superintendent 
of River Rouge schools asked a 
faculty meeting of the Northrup 
School whether they would like to 
participate in the selection of their 
new principal. The teachers indi- 
cated that they certainly did want 
to share in this important decision. 
The procedure followed in the se- 
lection of the principal was des- 
cribed in The Detroit Teacher. 
Every teacher in the Northrup 
School was asked to write an evalu- 
ation of the qualifications for prin- 
cipal. The results were compiled and 
a committee was elected to find and 
screen candidates who met the quali 
fications. The committee chosen con 


Councils of West Suburbs, 
reach salary agreements 


57 


WEST SUBURBS, ILL. 
After fifteen months of nego 
tiation, the Cicero Council of Local 
571 has agreed upon a single salary 
schedule which gives elementary 
teachers as well as high school 
teachers a minimum salary of $3,000 
and a maximum of $5,700. This 
maximum was reached by two in- 
creases—one in the spring of 1952 
providing $500 was retroactive to 
September 1951, and the other pro 
viding $700 became effective in 
September 1952. 

The first 
of the group in 571 to achieve the 
AFT goal of a single salary sched 
ule. It is hoped that this will set a 
precedent for other elementary 
teachers in the West Suburban 


Local 


Cicero Council is the 


New group joins 
Local 571 
57 WEST SUBURBS, ILL—-A 

majority of the teachers of 
Elmwood Park recently joined the 
West Suburban Teachers Union. 
This group becomes the twelfth 
council within the West Suburban 
local. (For the information of new 
members, it may be well to explain 
that the separate councils of Local 
571 have been formed because the 
union works with twelve different 
hoards of education.) 
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sisted of Superintendent Munshaw, 
a parent from the Northrup School 
District, and five teachers from the 
Northrup School. The feeling was 
that the committee must be made 
up of people who knew the educa- 
tional problems and community 
needs of the school for which they 
were to select a principal. 

The committee interviewed candi- 
dates and then voted, with each 
committee member indicating his 
first, second, and third choice. 

Five of the seven-man committee 
placed the candidate selected as 
their first choice. The machinery not 
only worked but the superintendent 
and the school board followed 
through by appointing the commit 
tee’s choice. 

The results of the experiment to 
date show that this democratic 
process in no way lowered the stand 
ards required of candidates. And 
teachers in the Northrup School say 
the spirit of cooperation and interest 
s at an all time high. 


The Proviso Council of Local 571 
negotiated a salary schedule for 
1952-53 providing a maximum of 
$5,700 and a minimum of $3,400. 

Morton 
$5,900 maximum 
This 


reached in fifteen steps. 


were offered a 
and $3,200 mini- 


maximum is to be 


teachers 


mum. 


No teachers allowed 

on this school board! 

27 BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—In 
a 


photo-finish election for 
membership on the Bloomington 
Board of Education, Jessie Cline 
was defeated by one vote. Miss 
Cline has been the presi lent of the 
Bloomington local and of the IlIli- 
nois State Federation of Teachers. 
She has now retired from active 
teaching. In spite of her excellent 
qualifications, which her opponents 
acknowledged, Miss Cline was de- 
feated because the daily press ex- 
pressed grave doubt that a teacher 
could serve effectively on a board of 
education! 

The Illinois Union Teacher, re- 
porting the election, calls attention 
to the complete lack of logic in 
this reasoning and points out that 
Illinois law requizes that the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools 
must he filled by a former teacher. 


Wisconsin locals expand 
scholarship program 


111 OSHKOSH, WIS.—A scholar- 
ship for a worthy graduate 
has been announced by the Oshkosh 
Federation of Teachers. Edward D. 
Hall, president of the local, stated 
that the scholarship amounted to 
$100 and would be granted to help 
one of the high school graduates 
continue in the field of education. 
The Oshkosh local is the fourth 
AFT teachers group in Wisconsin 
to administer some form of scholar- 
ship. The first to participate was the 
La Crosse local, which administers 
the Margaret Josten award, created 
from the estate of Miss Josten, one 
of the charter members of that 
local. The Eau Claire and Fond du 
Lac locals are the others 

At the March meeting of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Teachers 
Executive Board, ways and means 
were discussed for assisting other 
AFT locals in the state in establish- 
ing additional scholarships. It was 
referred for further action, with the 
suggestion that locals explore their 
respective communities to find out 
whether AFL unions would join in 
this meritorious endeavor 


The Wisconsin Teacher 


Member of Local 2 
writes citizenship play 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—In the 

May 1952 issue of Social Edu- 
cation you will find a clever play 
by Rose Schneideman, member of 
Local 2. The play was written in 
the form of a radio script and was 
planned for use in a fifth-grade 
class. It is called “No-Tax Island” 
and presents a clear case on the 
importance of the services made 
possible through taxes in modern 
society. The author says of the suc- 
cess of her play in the classroom, 
“The results convinced me that I 
had stumbled on a new method of 
teaching citizenship.” 


Elizabeth Irwin addresses 
Providence meeting 
95 PROVIDENCE, R.I.—At a 


recent meeting in Provi- 
dence, Elizabeth Irwin, chairman of 
the Connecticut State Federation of 
Labor (AFL) Education Commit- 
tee, spoke on “Craftsmen and Their 
Crafts.” The meeting, sponsored by 
the Providence Teachers Union. was 
open to the public. Among the 
recent achievements of the Provi- 
dence local is success in having 
certificate credit given teachers tak- 
ing Red Cross First Aid courses. 





Retired teachers at last win decision 
granting increased emeritus pay 


1 CHICAGO, ILL.— The Chicago 
Teachers Union is jubilant. In 
September the Supreme Court of 
Illinois confirmed the ruling of the 
Appellate Court and granted restora- 
tion of emeritus pay for Chicago 
teachers who retired at sixty-five 
prior to July 1951. The payments 
will amount to an increase 9f $500 
a year for those who retired before 
July 1947 and $300 for those who re- 
tired between July 1947 and July 
1951. Payments for both groups will 
be retroactive to September 1951. 
The following letter, written when 
the bill was first passed, indicates 
the union’s activity in the matter: 


RETIRED TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
May 26, 1951 
Mr. John M. Fewkes, President 
Chicago Teachers Union 
Dear Mr. Fewkes: 

1 write without waiting for forma] 
authorization, but I represent the 
feeling of all the active leaders of 
the Retired Teachers Association in 
what I say. 

We owe you and the Chicago 
Teachers Union a deep debt of grati- 
tude for your active help in our cam- 
paign to pass H.B. 551. Specifically: 

The chief elements in the Board of 


Education’s decision not to oppose 


the bill were (a) your letter of April 
17 stating that this relief to the re- 
tired group should be given even if 
it meant that the money would not 
be available to increase the active 
teachers’ salaries; (b) the flood of 
letters to Board bers in resp 

to the letter sent out April 17 over 
the signature of Lillian Schmidt; 
(c) the sturdy stand of the Labor 
members of the Board in our behalf. 

In Springfield, your contacts with 
many of the legislators, your con- 
stant watchfulness for the details of 
the bill’s progress, your guidance and 
suggestions to our less experienced 
“lobbyists,” and, most of all, your 
help during Mr. Dodd’s visit, insur- 
ing his conference with Gov. Steven- 
son, all these contributed largely to 
the speed and smoothness of the 
passage of the bill. 

I am aware of the generous offer 
of the Union in connection with the 
legal fees of this campaign, and I 
hope that at an early meeting of our 
Board of Directors we may take ac- 
tion on the offer. Until then, I can 
only say personally “Thank You!” 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. Leonanp Hancock 


To quote the Chicago Union 
Teacher “the ‘old soldiers’ can now 
LIVE and not just fade away.” 





Largest local solves meeting problem 


CHICAGO, ILL.—One of the 

dificult problems of large unions 
is arranging satisfactory meetings 
for the general membership. Even if 
a large enough meeting place can 
be provided, it is impossible to have 
genuine participation when several 
thousand members attend a meet- 
ing. The Chicago Teachers Union 
solved the problem last spring by 
holding separate meetings in the six 
different districts of the city. 

At these meetings union officers re- 


Announce merger 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—The mem- 

bership of the Adult Elementary 
School Teachers Association recently 
voted to dissolve the organization 
and to join the New York Teachers 
Guild. The Guild is now acting 
formally on the applications from 
this group and will soon establish 
a separate division to handle the 
problems of these teachers of Eng- 
lish and citizenship classes for 
adults. 


ported on the growth, accomplish- 
ments, activities, and problems of 
the union. Time was also provided 
for discussion from the floor. Meet- 
ings were preceded by a social hour 
at which refreshments were served, 
and members had an opportunity to 
chat informally with officers and 
other friends. 

The success of these meetings 
demonstrated the active interest of 
the teachers of Chicago in their 
union and the job it is doing. 


Value of AFT 
affiliation shown 


877 DECATUR, ILL. — When 
the Decatur local was or- 
ganized five years ago, the teachers 
were having a very difficult time in 
negotiating a salary increase from 
an economy-minded school board. 
After five years of organized effort 
the salary schedule for 1952-53 will 
provide a maximum of $5,300. Here 
is clear evidence that labor afflia- 
tion is the path to professional 
achievement. 


The American Teacher, November, 1952 


Train teachers to meet 
intergroup problems 
66 & 18 -BOSTON, MASS. 
—As a result of 
the efforts of Julius Bernstein, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Boston La- 
bor Committee to Combat Intoler- 
ance and member of Workers 
Education Local 189, and Mary C. 
Cadigan, a member of the « »mmittee 
as well as of Local 66, three mem- 
bers of Local 66, Boston, were 
awarded scholarships to the Work- 
shop on Intergroup Education held 
this Summer at Boston University. 

The scholarships presented to 
Miles G. Lee and Arthur P. Maher 
by the Labor Committee to Combat 
Intolerance were made possible by 
donations to the committee's scholar- 
ship fund by a number of locals of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor, the Massachusetts State 
C.LO., and the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. Gandolfa Lima received her 
scholarship as a result of arrange- 
ments made with the New England 
office of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

The active interest of the labor 
movement in the training of greater 
numbers of teachers in intergroup 
problems has been widely hailed in 
the Hub area because of the need 
for more trained personnel to tackle 
the frequent outbreaks of intergroup 
tensions in particular sections of the 
city. 


Portiand teachers win 
30-minute lunch period 


11 PORTLAND, ORE. — The 

Portland Teachers Union has 
won for its elementary teachers a 
minimum of thirty minutes for a 
lunch period free from supervisory 
duties. The union spokesman point- 
ed out that a teacher who has taught 
all morning cannot approach after. 
noon classes in the proper emotional 
state if she has also been on con- 
stant duty as a supervisor during the 
lunch period. On the other hand, if 
the teacher resumes her classes re- 
laxed and refreshed, both she and 
her pupils benefit. 


Boston local rescinds 
its code of ethics 


66 BOSTON, MASS. — At a 
meeting held on October 1, 
the Boston Teachers Union voted to 
rescind the code of ethics which was 
adopted by the local last March and 
was published in the April issue of 
THe American TEacHer. 
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Dnd Lt. 
Joseph G Rodriguez 


US.Army 


Medal of Honor 


@ 


_ = YARDS TO GO. From atop 
the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. 
The squad was caught; Red mortars began 
zero-ing for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez 
(then Pfc., with only seven months service) 
broke loose and dashed up the fire-swept 
slope, throwing grenades. Disregarding 
the fire concentrated on him, he wiped out 
three foxholes and two gun emplacements. 
Alone, he accounted for 15 enemy dead, 
led the rout of the enemy, and saved the 
lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach 
an objective, that’s O.K.,” says Lieutenant 
Rodriguez. “But when you can find a surer 


way, so much the better. That’s why I was 
glad when I heard that people like you own 
nearly 50 billion dollars in U. S. Defense 
Bonds. I believe that a strong, peaceful 
America is our objective. And the sure way 
to reach it is through backing our strength 
with your strength by investing in United 
States Defense Bonds now!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semiannually! Interest now 
starts after 6 months and is higher in the early 
years. 2) All maturing E Bonds automatically go 
on earning after maturity —and at the new higher 
interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan! 


Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperity 


save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 
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